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EDITORIAL Ys 


Gein of Work for others is the best work 
Uniselfishness. for ourselves. If we exert ourselves 
unselfishly for others, we may be of service to them ; 
but, whether we are or not, we ourselves are sure to 
be benefited in the effort. The man who lives wholly 
for himself is of no use to anybody. Only the man 
who includes others in his plans and efforts is of ser- 
vice to others or to himself. 
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Thoughtiessness houghtlessness is not mere lapse 
more than of memory. The thoughtless man 


Forgetfulness. sakes no study to be thoughtful. 
His condition is rather one of character than of physi- 
cal inability to recall of recollect. The thoughtless 
man forgets the needs and comforts of his neighbor, 
because he does not care enough about them to 
remember them. Every one can remember more 
than he thinks he can, if he tries to. Even though 
his memory be impaired, and he forgets sometimes, 


such a man is pained by having forgotten what he 
ought to have remembered. But the thoughtless 
man cares little that he has not remembered to be 


more thoughtful. 
ee 


Trying to do right is a pretty poor 
business. Doing right is an excel- 
lent thing. There is no command in the Bible to try 
to do right, or to try not to do wrong; but there are 
a great many commands to be and to do right, and 
to refrain from being or doing wrong. It is a man’s 
duty to be right and to do right, and not to do or to 
be wrong. If he says he tries to do his duty, there 
is an intimation that he hardly expects to succeed. 
And, as a matter of fact, one who is always trying, is 
pretty sure to be a failure most of the time. There 
is danger in taking asa motto in life the thought of 


the song, 
“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 


Try, try again.” 
A better motto than that is, Do your duty now; 


and, if you have failed in doing it until now, be sure 
and do it hereafter. 


Doing, not Trying. 


ojN 


sastinn Aveans Looking only in front of you is not 
while always a safe way when you want 

Going Ahead. +) go straight ahead. You~may 
have to look in several directions, in order to make 
progress in one. In the city streets, carriages and 
earts and trolley cars, as well as foot passers, must be 
looked out for, before and behind and on either 
hand, when one would simply cross from one side- 
walk to the other. Even on a country road it is 
necessary to-have an eye behind, as well as before, if 


- you would be sure to avoid being run over, or run 


into. Indeed, in no walk of life is it safe to go ahead 
without glancing around as you go. If we were de- 
signed to go in this fashion, one eye in the middle of 
the forehead, with the head fixed firmly on the shoul- 
ders, without the pivot of a turning nggk, would have 
answered the purpose. But our two eyes, and our 
power to turn our head either way, indicates our duty 
to look about us as we press ahead. In order to 
know whether we can safely go straight forward, we 
must understand our surroundings. 


— 


- If there is any virtue in self-con- 
orrying 
over what Others sciousness, it is that others’ opinions 
Think of Us. = of us need worry us less than they 
do. Probably no one is as much thought about as he 
supposes himself to be; and this notwithstanding 
he may be more thought of, held in higher esteem, 
than he had supposed. Our uneasiness is rooted in 
our thinking too much about ourselves, more than in 
any real reason for supposing that others are unduly 
criticising us. A young lady, seeing the announce- 
ment of a new book as one of a series whose earlier 
volumes she had very much enjoyed when she was a 
child, went to a book-store to purchase the new vol- 
ume. In the presence of the salesman, her courage 
failed her, lest he might think that she was buying a 
child’s book for herself. As a result, she came away 
with a philosophical work under her arm. The 
chances that the salesman would have thought any- 
thing about her purchasing a child’s book are too 


slight to consider. A woman who, in a case of ne- 
cessity, drew her money out of a savings-bank, was 
impressed by the teller’s looking at her mournfully 
when he gave her the money. There is good reason 
for supposing that the teller had no sentiment in the 
case, but the woman ascribed to him that state of 
mind which was really her own concerning her cir- 
cumstances. The world does sympathize with us, 
and criticise us, and give us a passing thought now 
and then; but any one who has had sorrow, loss, or 
trouble of any kind, will have learned that the im- 
pressions which we or our circumstances make upon 
others, are seldom as deep or as lasting as we suppose 
them to be. 
CAB 


The Cost of Helpfulness. 


EN yi blessing that comes to us is made sacred 

by its cost. To us it may be given freely, but, 
before it could be given; a price was paid for it. One 
carnot be truly helpful to another save through a 
consuming of self. Once, when a poor sick woman had 
touched the hem of Christ’s garment, he said : “Some- 
body hath touched me; for I perceive that virtue is 
gone out of me.” . Life went out from him to become 
healing inthe woman. The same was true in Christ’s 
other healings. It cost him something to cure the 
sick, 

When we think of it, this is the law of all helpful- 
ness, Anything that is of any real value to us has 
cost somewhere, in toil or sacrifice or suffering, accord- 
ing to its worth. The blessings of our Christian civiliza- 
tion have come to us through Jong generations of hard- 
ship, endurance, and patient fidelity. Every good thing 
we enjoy has had somewhere its baptism in blood. 

Even in the most common things of daily life we 
can find price-marks which confirm and attest this 
law. Every sunbeam that paints a flower or cheers 
a sick-room costs a portion of the sun’s substance, 
millions of miles away. Every lump of coal that 
burns on our grate, and every gas-jet that flames in 
our room, is a memorial of a plant or tree that grew 
and fell uncounted ages since in some primeval forest. 
The clothing that keeps us warm and adorns our 
persons, we get at the cost of fields stripped of their 
cotton and flax, of flocks shorn of their wool, of silk- 
worms’ patient spinning out of their own life aj the 
branches of thousands of trees. The food we eat day 
by day comes to us through the dying of animals that 
give up their life to nourish ours, and through the 
toil of fruit-gatherers and harvesters in the fields, and 

ot the hands of those who on ships and railways carry 
the breadstuffs over sea and land, and of those who 
in our own homes prepare our meals for us. 

The books we read, and from whose pages we get 
so many words and thoughts that are helpful, come to 
us enriched with virtue and thought which have come 
out of other hearts and lives. We read the smooth, 
graceful sentences with delight.. They impart to us 
instruction, inspiration, comfort, and courage. We 
give little thought to the writer, or we think of him 
as one who wields a facile pen, but it rarely occurs to 
us to think of him.as having suffered or endured loss, 
pain, or trial, that he might give to us the words in 
~shich we find so much pleasure or help. But the 

\ “th is that no strengthening thought comes 
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from another without cost to the other, some time, in 
some way. Men and women must live deeply before 
they can write helpfully. We cannot teach lessons 
we have not learned. We may write flowing sen- 
tences, saying things we have read or heard, teaching 
what we have obtained from books, as did the scribes 


in our Lord’s time, but no heart, in its deep human. 


need, will ever receive much real help from such 
teaching. The words that Jesus uttered reached the 
people’s souls because he spoke as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes. His words came out of 
his cwn heart, throbbing with his own very life-blood. 
He spoke what he knew, not what he had read or 
heard. He gave lessons he had learned in his own 
living. The comforts with which he comforted the 
sorrowing he had gotten in his own sorrow. Every 
word he spoke was the fruit of some experience in 
his own life, and bore in itself the mark of its costs 

Tn human measure the same is true of all those who 
teach us lessons that help us in life. Mere compilers 
may help us through the good thoughts of others 
which they gather and bring to us, but they have no 
help of their own for us. Only the words which 
come with the authority of experience are real bread 
to our hunger. Only with the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves have been comforted of God, can we réally 
comfort others. Only what we have learned by ex- 
perier-ce, can we truly teach. 

Hence it is that the books which truly help us must 
have cost their authors a great deal more than the 
mere literary labor of their production. Every word 
that tells of Christian peace is the fruit of a victory 
over self, in times of sore struggle and trial. Every 
word that-gives comfort tells of sorrows met and en- 
dured victoriously. It is the story of his own expe- 
rience that the author has put into his words. It has 
been said of poets that what they teach in song they 
have learned in suffering. All Christians love to 
read-David’s psalms. In every mood and phase of 
our heart’s feelings, we find in these ‘psalms the very 
words in which to frame our thoughts and utter our 
desires. The reason is that these psalms are the 
faithful records of what other men thought and felt 
when they were in experiences like ours. We walk 
in the paths which their feet broke for us in the rough 
wilderness, The blessing we receive comes out of their 
pain and tears. 

So it is in all literature. Great thoughts, wherever 
we find them, have been born in struggle and anguish. 
It is the same in all life. We cannot be of use in the 
world without cost. What it costs us nothing to give 
or to do, is not worth the giving or the doing. It is 
those who sow in tears who reap in joy. It is he that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, that 
snall come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 

One of the blessings of suffering or trial is that by 
it we are fitted for becoming more helpful in our 
ministry to others. The mother who has lost a little 
child, and has received the divine consolation, can 
afterward go to other mothers in like, sorrow, and 
comfort them as she could not have comforted them 
before. Now she knows what their grief is, and can 
enter into their experience. And that is a vital 
quality in the consoler’s art. Without the power of 
sympathy we can never give strength or help to one 
whose heart is breaking. This power one gets through 
suffering. It was necessary, even for Jesus, when 
preparing to be our friend and our helper at all our 
points of need, to enter into real human life, and live 
it through to the end, in order that he might know all 
‘human experience. Because of this we are told that 
in heaven he is now touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, and can: understand all that we suffer. 
Those of his people who are led through suffering are 
also being prepared to become helpers of others in 
the truest and deepest way. 

This is one of the compensations of sorrow which is 
sometimes overlooked by those who are in trouble. 
They ask why God is afflicting them, what they have 

o make them deserve such suffering. I+ wouid 
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help all such to endure more patiently, were they to 
remember that God is preparing them to become 
comforters and guides to others in life’s dark paths. 
We ought to be willing to be trained for any service 
to which God would assign us, whatever the cost of 
thetraining may be. We are all eager for promotion 
in life. Weare honored when our felléw-men trust 
us with new and important responsibilities. Men are 
willing to spend years in hard study, and to endure 
severe discipline, that they may be able to take cer- 
tain positions in life, and perform duties requiring 
delicacy and skill. When our great Master desires 
to prepare us for the highest of all arts, that of being 
comforters of others in their trouble, should we not 
feel ourselves honored in being called to perform such 
sacred service for him? 

It is a costly promotion, however; for we cannot 
be a blessing to those who need such ministry until 
we too have suffered and learned the lesson of com- 
fort for ourselves at God’s feet. Hence, if we would 
be truly and deeply helpful, we must be willing to 
pay the price of the costly tuition. We must learn 
long before we can teach, We must listen long be- 
fore we are. ready to speak to others. We must be 
willing to endure temptation, conflict, and struggle 
with: sin, and get the victory, before we can be 
succorers of those who are tempted. We must be 
content to suffer, and must learn to suffer patiently, 
before we can sing the songs of Christian joy and 
peace in the ears of the weary. Ourown hearts must 
break, to fit us for giving comfort; for only with 
heart’s blood can we heal hearts. God is ready 
always to anoint for the holy office of helping their 
fellow-men those who can pay the price. 


A mistake is often fruitful of good, 
especially if it be recognized and ac- 
knowledged as such. The truth may 
thereby be brought out more clearly than it could be by 
any ordinary statement, and greater interest may in con- 
sequence attach to the truth. Thus a recent mistake in 
these pages, with reference to Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, 
has been the means of exciting new interest in that 
traveler and in her writings; and now a prominent gen- 
tleman in New York state writes to express his gratifica- 
tion at the manner in which that mistake was admitted 
and apologized for. He says: 


Manliness of 
Admitting an Error. 


I thank you for the manly way you admit your mistake as to 
Mrs. Bishop in “ Notes on Open Letters” in your paper of Decem- 
ber 15. It is something new under the sun for an editor to admit 
falling into an error, For many years Mr,—— has been the 
example and authority in newspaperdom, and his rule was that 
a newspaper should not, under any cireumstances, confess to an 
error. Tais has been followed to such an extreme that on one 
occasion an acquaintance of mine was reported in a prominent 
paper as being killed in a railroad accident. Within an hour 
after the paper was'on the street, he called on the editor—one 
of the most distinguished in the United States—to ask that the 
error be corrécted in the next edition. This was refused on the 
ground that the paper never admitted an error; but, continued 
the editor, ‘‘ We will report you as among the births, if that 
will do you any good.” I think the advice and example of 
Mr.—— on this subject has been, without exception, the most 
fruitfal instance of evil teaching since the days of Machiavel. 
The time is ripe for a stronger and better man to teach a higher 
law, and I again thank you for what you have done in that 
regard. Of course, I have no knowledge of the person or inci- 
dent in this case. My letter is called out simply by your brave 
and noble admission, 


An editor, or any other man, who will never admit 
that he has been in error, cannot be trusted; and in the 


Jong run he will not be. All of us make mistakes, all of . 


us are at timesin error. When a mistake or an error is 
recognized, the manliest course possible is to admit it, 
and express regret for it. Any other course is sure to 
react unfavorably on the one who refuses to do his duty. 


aa 


Members of one family are members 
one of another. They have common 
interests and mutual responsibilities. 
But it is often a question with a member of a family as 
to uis or her precise limits of responsibility for a work 


Beginning 
Pamily Worship. 


tion of this kind writes as follows: * 


I read with great interest your'question column each week, 
and often receive light on desired subjects there discussed. I 
now write to ask what ground a young disciple should take in 
regard to the influence she should use in her home, Although. 
her parents are church-members from early life, yet they have 
never, apparently, realized the need of family worship, Worse 
than all, they think they have not time for it. Do you think 
there is anything to take the place of it ina home? And does 
the responsibility rest entirely with the parents? I am an in- 
valid from birth, and perhaps feel the need more than the other 
members of the household, who can frequent places of worship 
as they desire; for, though I know I am prayed. for in secret, 
yet there is that longing for the united spirit of prayer which I 
think the Christian life and home demands for the glory of 
God, ana in order that each member may be more fully blessed 
with than without it. Yet perhaps it is immaterial, and, re- 
membering that ‘even’ Jesus Christ pleased not himself,” I, 
hesitate about pleading the case. I have been trying for sev- 
eral years to decide the question rightly, but fail to come to 
any final decision. Please help me. ' 


There certainly is a gain in family worship, in addi- 
tion to all that can be secured through private devotions ~ 
and public worship. The gathering of the family at the 
household altar in united prayer and praise brings the 
members of that family nearer to each other and to God. 
In a case like that above stated, while it would not be 
seemly for a junior member of the family to take it upon 
herself to rebuke her seniors for any lack of duty on 
their part, it would be practicable and proper for her to 
use her influence in behalf of a better state of things for 
the benefit of all. She might speak of her deprivation 
of social religious privileges, and request one of her 
parents to read a portion of Scripture and pray with her 
daily. Others might then be invited to join in this daily 
service, Her expressed pleasure in this séason of com- 
mon prayer would tend. to endear it to others, Thus 
gradually family worship might come to be recognized 
in that home as a desirable service and a delightful privi- 
lege. “ Where there’s a will there’s a way” in the lite 


of duty. 





The End of the Year. 
By John Hall Ingham. 


HE nights roll on, the days unceasing pass, 
Nations arise and fall, seas ebb and flow, 
Thoughts shoot from man to man, dreams come and go 
While Life awakes in atom and in mass, 
There is no respite: all that is and was 
Moves ever onward in a shifting show. 
We say a year departs, and fail to know 
That Nature hath no years,-—that she doth class 
Alike their days of birth and of decay. 
Yet is there not some higher law that binds 
These calendars created by our minds, 
Some science born of seatiment, some ray 
Of truth eternal in this period,— 
Man’s measure till he merge at last in God? 
Philadelphia, 


Wo 


Food and Habits of Eating in 
the East. 


By Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 


Formerly U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem. 


NHE Bible speaks of Palestine as a “thirsty land,” 
but it might with striking appropriateness be called 
a“hungry land.” Itsinhabitants have repeatedly known 
what it is to suffer for bread, for when the single article 
of bread fails, distress is sure to follow. Even in pros- 
perous years the quantity of food is small, and the quality 
and variety are poor. Travelers have learned that an 
“Oriental breakfast” is extremely disappointing, espe- 
cially if they are Americans with hearty appetites. 
Many times I have heard travelers remark at a hotel 
table, as they contemplated the meager supply of food 
before them, “ Well, in this country they don’t seem to 
have anything to eat.” Long‘established custom affects 
in this way even the provision made for strangers who 
are accustomed to better things. 
If we turn aside from hotels to the common people, we 
find that thousands of them, the men especially, have 
nothing for breakiast—that is, from the time of rising 
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a | _. \ (and they rise very early) till midday—bestdes a emall 


éup of coffee, containing at most two tablespoonfuls, and 
one or two cigarettes, which are about two inches long 
and as large around as a lead-pencil. During the fore- 
noon they eat a piece of dry bread, if they can get it, 
which is the exception. 2 

I once went through a house of many small rooms, in 
each of which were two or three elderly persons, all of 
whom were pale and emaciated, and I asked my attend- 
ant if they had enough to eat. He replied, “ No, they 
have only about half of what they actually need.” Still 
everybody in Jerusalem has something to eat, otherwise 
there would be deaths from ‘starvation. In many cases 
I suppose that death is hastened by the lack of sufficient 
nourishment. But by what means many people obtain 
the little they have to eat, is to me a puzzle, and I con- 
fess to haye looked into the matter with considerable 
eare. Study, which ought to solve most questions, fails 
in this case to give any satisfactory explanation. One 
conclusion I am sure is correct, and that is that these 
people have learned the art of subsisting upon next to 
nothing. 

They are very irregular in their habits of eating. They 
have “ meals at all hours,” but in a sense far different 
froni what the phrase means with us, Many times, in 
places remote from any village, plowmen or otber work- 
men have come to meand asked fora bitof bread. They 
had brought nothing with them to eat, and would get 
nothing until they went home at night. The Arabs in 
my employ invariably ate their bread, or all they had to 
eat during the day, while walking with the caravan, and 
looking out that the loads did not fall from the mules or 
camels. These men, and all the peasant and laboring 
classes, carry their bread in the loose folds of their cloaks 
above their belts. 

It is interesting to note that even in those periods of 
Jewish history when wealth abounded there seems to 
have been a very limited variety in the articles of food, 
although, so far as we know, the quantity may have been 
ample. The officers who furnished supplies for Solo- 
mon’s household provided only six articles,—fine and 
éoarse flour, beef, mutton, fowls, and gazelles (1 Kings 
4:22). This was for the table of a luxurious monarch. 
When the East Jordan princes came to David with pro- 
visions-for himself and his men (2 Sam. 17.: 28, 29), they 
no doubt considered the things brought as worthy pres- 
ents to the great man who had come among them. They 
brought mutton, coarse flour, beans, lentils, parched 
grain, honey, butter, and cheese. These were necessi- 
ties, one would think, unless the three last, which, under 
the circumstances, might be reckoned as luxuries. Abi- 
gail came to David with some choice provisions, —mutton, 
bread, wine, some parched grain, raisins, and figs (1 Sam. 
25:18). At the time of Absalom’s rebellion, when 
David was in flight, a friend brought him supplies con- 
sisting of two hundred loaves of bread, one ekin of wine, 
a hundred bunches of raisins, and a hundred summer 
fruits, perhaps ripe figs (2Sam.16:1). These were con- 
sidered sufficient for royalty. A curious fact to note is 
that these supplies were carried by twoasses. This gives 
us a hint of the size of the loaves. Had they been large 
loaves, they never could have been piled on two donkeys. 
They were more likely thin cakes, similar to those made 
in the country now. Some centuries later we find that 
the daily provision for Nehemiah’s table (Neh. 5: 18) 
was extremely limited in variety except in one particular, 
—it is said that he had “ all sorts of wine,” in which re- 
spect he fared as sumptuously as a Jerusalem monk of 
to-day. 

These instances belong to royalty or to persons able to 
command the best in the way of food, hence we may say 
that they represent the luxurious side of living. If we 
turn to the other extreme of society, we shall find many 
instances where bread and water were the sole articles of 
diet. Palestine was once described as a “land flowing 
with milk and honey; ” but it does not follow that, even 
in the best times, the people had all the table luxuries 
which Occidental taste requires and wealth provides. At 
any rate, they do not have such luxuries now. ° 

Itis a popularand a very natural conclusion that there 
ought to be some close connection between the fertility 
of a country and the daily food of its inhabitants. When, 
therefore, we find a country the soil of which is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and where the inhabitants at the same time 
are living on the scantiest fare, and many of them con- 
stantly pinched with hunger, we know that a radical de- 
fect must exist which causes this unnatural state of things. 

On two or three occasions I have, from my window in 
Jerusalem, witnessed a curious sight,—a barber shaving 
aman’s head, and eating his dinner at the same time. 
Every few seconds he would stop his work and take a 
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large mouthful of his bread, and then lay the cake or 
“loaf” down beside him, and go on with the shaving 
process, This was on the sidewalk, and people were all 
about him, but not one of those who observed him had 
any feeling of disgust at what the barber was doing. 
Most laborers and the great multitudes of the common 
people never think of washing their hands before eating. 

If the wild Arabs, peasants, laborers of any kind, or 
natives, on a journey, ever have what can be called a 
“meal,” itis at night. Bedawin take real pleasure in 
sitting round their camp-fires while baking and eating 
their bread. This consists of coarse flour, moistened 
with water, and flattened into thin cakes, which are 
baked, or, more properly, roasted, on the coals. Peasants 
come in from a hard day’s work, and in their smoky, 
one-roomed hovel take the highest satisfaction in the 
preparation of their evening meal, which they consume 
with a relish made keen by genuine hunger. After a 
tiresome journey, the tent is to the camp-followers a 
haven of rest. The fire blazes, the smell of food is appe- 
tizing, the plain repast, when ready, is devoured without 
much polite ceremony, weariness begins to pass away, 
conversation becomes animated, made up, as it is, largely 
of stories and jokes,—the whole scene, weird and fasci- 
nating as a dream, can never be forgotten. A little rest, 
a little fire, and a very little of the plainest food, make 
these simple creatures happy for a moment. 

The matter of “fragments” is of great importance 
with Orientals, especially with the common pecple. For 
example: ‘When eating a watermelon, we would throw 
away the thick rind, just as we had been accustomed to 
do at home. This the Arabs would gather, and some of 
them would devour a piece entirely, while the more fas- 
tidious would remove only the thinnest possible outside 
skin. In the case of onions or radishes, which they have 
pulled from the earth, there is very little of the tops or 
leaves which they do not eat. In eating grapes, they 
swallow the seeds and skins, and reject nothing. As soon 
as grapes begin to form on the vines, the natives begin 
toeat them. My idea is that their diet is so scanty, and 
they consume so much oil or fatty.substanées, that they 
crave these green and sour things which ought to be fed 
to cattle. The bones left-after our meal, the Arabs would 
carefully break for the morsel of marrow which they 
might contain, In case anything remains after Arabs 
have eaten, and this is true of all the peasants of the 
country, nothing whatever is thrown away or allowed to 
go to waste. Under such conditions, it is no wonder 
that the dogs fare poorly, and are driven to become scav- 
engers. Asa result, many of the poor creatures die of 
starvation. 

The ordinary food of the peasants is bread and olives. 
Sometimes it is bread, a few vegetables, olives, and oil, 
—the more oil the better. They have cheese, small 
cakes about half an inch thick, of a dirty white color, 
and extremely coarse. Even this.is regarded and used 
as a luxury. The great dish is a stew of some kind, 
vegetables and oil and a little rice, if they have it, being 
the principal ingredients. 

With such food as taey subsist upon, how can they be- 
come healthy and strong; and, much more, how can they 
become aggressive, or rise to any respectable position 
among the nations of the earth ? 

The contrast between the ample supply of food which 
the common people in America have, and the scanty, 
plain, poor food which the corresponding class in Pales- 
tine get along with, is very great, and I feel always like 
pitying them. Yet they do not ask for pity. They 
know no other condition. The precariousness of the 
supply of food does not trouble them as it would Ameri- 
cans, When the prospect of short crops, wheat, barley, 
or olives, is imminent, one would suppose that the anxiety 
of the people would be simply terrible, for they have no 
reserve supply of any kind whatsoever to draw upon when 
the piach comes. The fact of their fatalism leads them 
to face the prospect of starvation with stolid indifference. 

How can this state of things be remedied? The slow 
process of transforming the character of the people, and 
the conditions under which they live,—rather, under 
which they suffer,—can be brought about only by radical 
changes in the government. Christian schools are a 
priceless blessing, but so long as the government has 
many ways, besides closing their doors, of counteracting 
their influence, what can be done? In a large degree 
civilized nations are responsible for the suffering of the 
people of the East. International technicalities are 
placed in the foreground, while righteousness and justice 
are cruelly trampled under foot. What ought to bea land 
of prosperity and peace is now a land of desolation, 
poverty, and sorrow. 


Andover, Mass. 


Jews who never Heard of 
Christianity. 
By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D. 


HE pilgrimages of Jews to Palestine from all parts 
of the world have revealed many interesting facts 
about their religious conditions. So numerous have these 
wanderers become that Jerusalem now claims in its vicin- 
ity about forty thousand. In fact, they are now forminga 
new city around the old one. This new city is made up of 
colonies of Jews from various countries, settled in groups 
or bands, speaking a common language. 

One of the most peculiar and noteworthy among these 
sojourners is a Jewish colony from Yemen in Southern 
Arabia, down near the Indian Ocean, It has settled near 
the Mount of Olives, east of tife city of Jerusalem. As re- 
ported in L’ Italia Evangelica, through “The Thinker” for 
December, this colony had become very poor, and was the 
object of the special charity of Christians. They natu- 
rally turned to their benefactors with great interest. This 
gave the Christians an opportunity to tell them the facts 
of Christianity, which were entirely new to them. 

So wrought up were they, that they wrote to a rabbiin 
Yemen, and related the events leading to, and gave an ac- 
count of, their new knowledge, They also sent along to 
this rabbi a copy of the New Testament. He is reported 
to ‘have replied in the following startling language: 
“The Christians, you say, are pious and benevolent 
people. We cannot say anything on the subject, as we 
have never seen Christians, There are none in Yemen. 
As for the book you have sent us, we never saw anything 
like it, This religion is quite new to us, and we have 
never heard speak of such things since the destruction of 
the first temple, and our departure from the land of Israel,” 

How does this sound in this age of the world? 
Nearly twenty-five hundred years in Yemen, isolated, 
apparently a hermitage of Jews! Never heard of Christ 
or Christianity! Out of the sound of the tread of civili- 
zation and enlightenment as tempered by Christianity! 
What of missions among the Jews! What of missions 

where Christ has never been known! If the statements 
of that rabbi are facts, they should be the seeds of much 
earnest thought on the part of every Christian worker. 
University of Chicago. 
CAS 


That June may Bide. 
By Virginia Bioren Harrison. 


O, MATTER though December skies 
Hang low o’erhead ; ’ 
No matter though the red rose dies 
And birds have fled ; 
If thou to Charity ope wide 
Thy bosom door, 
Then June will come with her, and bide 
Forevermore. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


CA 
The Men of Our Churches. 


By the Rev. R. A. George. 


EYOND holding a few offices, and paying the bills, 
and running the prayer-meeting, the men of the 
church have a small place in the average congregation, 
It is a common saying, that, if it were not for the women 
and the young people, the most of churches would be com- 
pelled to close up. ¥ 

Whythis? Itis not because the men are not religious, 
or because they are too busy down town, or because they 
have no interest in church matters, The men are the 
most sadly neglected people that we have in the church, 
The women are organized into their guilds and aid and 
missionary societies, the young people into their En- 
deavor societies, and the children into Sunday-schools 
and bands and junior organizations; but the men, the 
very people who can not ouly talk, but act, and count at 
the ballot-box, are not organized. Every man has been 
left to himself to skirmish around as best he could. It 
has occurred to one pastor that this is wrong, and a waste 
of energy, and he has brought the men of his church to- 
gether into what is known as a “ Men’s League.” 

The league meets twice a month, and already most of 
the men of the charch are members and greatly in- 
terested. The young men are especially urged to iden- 
tify themselves with the organization. The constitution 


provides that all men from fourteen years of age upward _ 


may become members of the organization. The 
bership is ot confined to the membership of the obit 
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Any person in the community may unite, provided that 
he is recommended by two members of the league. The 
purpose of the league is threefold. 

First, to benefit the church, Since the organization of 
the league, the men have begun to take a new interest 
in all church matters. They are beginning to think 
that they can do something on their own account, in- 
stead of leaving it all to the women and young people. 
They have arranged for a series of lectures and enter- 
tainments for the winter. They have undertaken to pay 
for a certain portion of the lot for the new church build- 
ing. They are planning to take charge of the evening 
service, and to help the pastor in the making it one of 
the best services of the Sabbath. They are ready to 
take hold with both hands of any good work that may 
come in their way. 

The second purpose of their orgauization is to help 
the community, and to work especially for a reform in 
municipal affairs. They propose as far as they can to 
work for a revival of civic patriotism, When men pre- 
sent themselves as candidates for office, it is proposed to 
- find out who these men are, instead of voting blindly, as 

in most cases, and then voting as a unit for the nomina- 
tion of men who are in sympathy with law and the en- 
forcement of law, not leaving the bum element to nomi- 
nate our candidates, but to fight this thing out first at 
the caucus and primaries. 

Since the formation of the league, a new interest has 
eome to the men of the church in regard to municipal 
affairs. The matter has been taken up in a public meet- 
ing, and discussed at length. When it comes to the pri- 
maries, the men of one of the churches of Cleveland can 
be depended upon to do their duty regardless of party. 

The third purpose of the league is to benefit the indi- 
vidual members socially, intellectually, and spiritually. 
The organization meets twice a month, and it brings the 
men of the church together in a delightful way. Topics 
of live interest are discussed, often opened by prominent 
men of the city who are authorities in the matter. Books 
are reviewed, and the mind is stimulated, and the mem- 
bers are greatly profited, 

Already a number of the churches of Cleveland are 
organizing along the same line, and possibly after a while 
an attempt will be made to form a union of “ Men’s 
Leagues” similar to the Endeavor union. It would eer- 
tainly be a forward step if all the men of the churches 
would organize and stand together. As it is now, they 
have no voice, except as individuals. But in these days, 
when sin is organized, one of the greatest mistakes that 
the Church is making is her failure to utilize the power 
that lies in these Christian men. Organized wickedness 
must ‘be met with organized righteousness. 

These Christian men must stand together if our Ameri- 
can cities are to be redeemed out of the hands of the 
spoilers. It is time that Christian men take a hand in 
politics, While we have been talking about the forgive- 
ness of sin, and dwelling on the love of God, the “ boss” 
has been packing the caucus, polluting the ballot-box, fill- 
ing his pockets with the spoils of office, and, for a bribe, 
allowing high-handed wickedness to go unpunished. 

Our American cities have been our despair; reformer 
after reformer has failed because Christian men bave had 
no interest, or, if they had, they were not banded to- 
gether in a way that would tell for good government. If 
th> men in the churches all over this wide land were 

. banded together in union leagues, or in some similar way, 
there would be no question as to the final issue, Politi- 
cal men are afraid to vote against the gang, because 
when they come home they find an organization to op- 
pose them ; but if there was an organization of Christian 
men to stand beside them, and to return the man to office 
who dared to do his duty, we would have law-makers of 
a different kind of nerve. 

The time is ripe for the men of all these churches to 
stand together for God and home and native land. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ho 


Keeping Order in the Primary Class. 
By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. 


OU must roar like a lion, and almost scare them 

out of their seats,” said one who was just giving 

over his primary class to another teacher. The gentle 
words and manner of the new teacher seemed to him 
entirely inadequate to cope with the three hundred un- 
governed, untutored mission children who made up the 
class. One boy tossed up his hat, forty or fifty boys did 
: p, and still the teacher did not “ roar,” did not 
that hats must not be thrown up. The children 


knew they were doing wrong,—what need was there to 
tell them sof It would have been a dangerous experi- 
ment to say, “The next boy who throws up his hat must 
leave the room,” as most teachers would certainly have 
done. For if such a threat had been made and carried 
out by the teacher, presently there might not have been 
a single boy in sight. Some teachers would have gone 
around and gathered up the hats. That too would have 
been a bad policy, because there certainly would have 
been some boys who would not have yielded their hats 
readily ; so that new complications would have arisen, 
such as contending with stubborn boys, and hushing 
those who were crying because they feared they could 
not get their hats again. And so the time would have 
passed with no opportunity left for the teaching of the 
lesson. 

A teacher’s first duty is to teach; not to keep order. 
Would you have a teacher go through the lesson with a 
class in confusion? Not by any means. 

People have such different ideas of what order in a 
class is. Let us see that we quite understand each other. 
I do not consider that a class is in the best order when 
all of the children are sitting in the same position, with 
arms folded across the chest. Such a position is hideous, 
because it compresses the chest, and so transgresses the 
laws of health; and, in the second place, it transgrésses 
good manners by its inelegance. 

Allow the children to assume positions that are natural 
to them, when called to order, unless they are very un- 
cultivated children, and need to be shown better ways, 
in which case teach them to rest their folded bands in 
their laps. To my mind a class is in perfect.order when 
each child is acting as a free agent, and is so interested 
in what the teacher is doing, or getting him to do, that 
there is no question of order. On an occasion when a 
teacher was drawing a set of symbols on the blackboard, 
and had passed a strip of paper to each child to copy 
them as she was drawing, a number of the one hundred 
and twenty-five children present, of their own accord, 
took seats on the floor, using their chairs as desks. Others 
bent forward and used the backs of the chairs in front. 
Others had books on which they placed their strips. 
Three or four came up to the teacher’s platform and sat 
down at her feet, evidently that. they might see better. 
How they all’ worked !- No one was disturbed by what 
another was doing, even when Tot cried out, “I can’t 
draw any of the camel ’cept his hump and his tail!” 

Whatéver children may do naturally that is not dis- 
turbing to others, cannot fairly be considered disorder. 
A class governed in this natural way, may be taught the 
lesson even while some little new scholar is having out 
its cry, unless it can be stopped by a pieee of candy 
slyly slipped into its mouth, “ Let us never mind the 
crying; little Ben will learn better by and by,” says the 
teacher, and keeps right on. If the teacher is not dis- 
turbed, it is not likely that the children will be. 

Nine teachers out of ten will stop a lesson to check dis- 
order.’ This is unwise, because it turns attention to the 
consideration of that which is evil, instead of good. «It 
may be quite impossible to get the children back to the 
lesson. I have observed that the best pverned classes 
are those in which there is little or notiling said about 
behavior. The teacher attends to her teaching, and 
makes it so interesting that the children do not need any 
attending to. They do something like the teacher did 
on that day when the hats were thrown up: “See, I 
have brought two sticks. Are they alike? No. One is 
longer than the other. See what I can make out of 
them,—a cross. It was because people do wrong when 
they know how to do right that made Jesus die on the 
cross. Let us repeat this verse together: ‘ He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.’” But not one word about the 
hats. If teachers would spend the same amount of 
energy in teaching better that they often put into 
“keeping order,” they would find theinselves relieved 
from many things that perplex them in the class-room. 
I would not say that they would never have occasion to 
rebuke disorder, for there is likely to exist in every class 
a few children who are mischief-makers by nature. The 
best thing to do with such is to remove them summarily 
from the room, plating them in charge of some one, 
without any threatening beforehand, and then to go on 
with the lesson as if nothing had happened. 

Rigid discipline thrown about children is an influence 
that is not conducive to the development of strong moral 
character. This is why children should be guided in self- 
control, or rather led into it, than be given set rules to 
follow. In the home, prompt obedience has its place in 
the development of the child’s character, but in the brief 
hour of the Sunday-school session conditions can surely 





be so nicely Inid that ‘there need. be x no. occasion: fo 
severe discipline. 
“Oh, yes! he is always good when he is doing jus 

what he wants to,” said a mother of her little boy, w 

said of himself, “I’m not a bad boy, only a funny boy.” 
Let us fill our class programs with just the things which 
children love to do, and may do to their souls’ profit, and 
we shall have no lot or share in that question asked by 
so many primary teachers, ““ What can I do to keep or- 
der in my class?” Said a primary superintendent, to 
her assistant teacher: “Do not interrupt my lesson by 
trying to check disorder in your classes. I am responsi- 
ble for the order while Iam teaching. If I fail to secure 


it, let me suffer for it. It is not your matter, but mine.” - 


Such a position as this will entirely do away with the 
idea that assistant teachers in the primary class are put 
there on police duty. While their presence, seated 
among the children, may have a restraining influence, 
their duty is to wait while the lesson is being taught by 
the primary superintendent, so that they may be able 
afterwards to review the lesson in their several classes, 
and so develop teaching talent instead of police force. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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How the “ Indian ” Came. 


By H. Ray Brush: 


LICE and Emily live in a big white farmhouse 
about three miles from the village. It’s a lovely 
place, too, with the tall evergreen in front, under whose 
shade the dolls could be rocked to sleep, and the garden 
also, full of every flower that little girls like. Then be- 
hind the house was the big red barn, where it was such en- 
chanting fun to hunt for eggs, or jump down upon the hay, 
Now, upon one side of the barn there was a tall board 
fence, and in winter, when Jack Frost is raging, and the 
“old man and old woman are quarreling,” as the girls 
call the wind whistling in the chimney, the snow is 
packed hard way up to its top. 
- So it happened. that, ane day in January, when: Alice 
and Emily were out playing, they saw this drift,.and 
Alice cried, ‘‘O Emily! ets s dig in, and build a house 
in this drift.” 

Of course, Emily said “ All right, let’s !” 

Then they worked away as hard as they could until 
noon, and by that time they had a room about three 
feet high, five feet long, and four feet wide, which had a 
wooden door to it, and was a very fine piece of archi- 
tecture, of course. My, though, if papa wasn’t sur- 
prised when he came home from the village ! 

Their nearest little-girl neighbor was Amy Dawson, 
who lived about a quarter of a mile from them. Quite 
‘often Amy’s papa would bring ber over to play with 
Alice and Emily, while he and her mama went to the 
village to shop, and then what nice times they would 
have! Amy happened to come that afternoon, and Alice 
and Emily took her out to the snow house. 

But right here, before I go any farther, I must say 
that Alice had a dog, whose name was Fido, He was 
shiny and smooth, and entirely black, except under- 
neath he was pure white. The girls made a great petof 
him, and he would follow them everywhere. Before 
they started to play to-day, however, he was locked up, 
so that he would not be in the way. 

When the girls had closed the door of the snow heute, 
they sat down on a piece of carpet they. had brought 
along, and began to talk about what to do. At last 
Emily said : 

“Let’s play we're in a fort, and the Indians arp 
coming |!” 

So they agreed, and, sure enough, they heard foot- 
steps above them. Then the something stopped, and 
began to work at the roof. Alice whispered: 

«“Do you s’pose the Indians have really come, like 
grandma tells about?” 

Just then a tiny hole showed above, and there was 
Fido’s snout! 

“It’s Fido!” cried Amy. 

But just at that minute the snow broke, and down 
tumbled Fido in a shower,. One of the links of his 
chain was bent apart, and he had got Joose and gone to 
find his mistresses. So the next time when papa grent 
to town, he bought Fido a nice, bright, new one, and 
now, when the girls show him to their friends, they 
always tell how the “Indian” came. . 


Cleveland, O. 















































LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar. ' 
First Quarter, 1895. 


1. January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded Mark 6 : 17-29 
2. Jan. 13.—Feeding the Five Thousand........ Mark 6 : 30-44 














3. January 20.—Christ the Bread of Life. John 6 : 25-35 
4. January 27.—The Great Confe Matt. 16 : 13-23 
5. February 3.—The Transfiguration. Luke 9 : 28-36 
6. February 10.—Christ and the Child Matt. 18 : 1-14 








8. February 24.—Christ and the Man Boru Blind 
9%. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus 
10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruler. -Mark 10 : 17-27 
11, March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican. ................:cesccsees seeeeeees Luke 19 : 1-10 
12. March 24.—Purity of Life. Rom. 13 : 814 
13. March 31.—Review, 
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Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


= 
Study 29.—The Withdrawal to Tyre 
~ and the Eastern Side of the Sea. 
L REvIew. 


Recall the events following the feeding of the five thou- 


sand,—the disappointment of the multitudes, and their defec- 
tion from Jesus; the loyalty of the Twelve; the discussion 
with the Pharisees concerning the traditions of the elders. 
Thus not only was the hostility of the leaders intensifying, 
but the enthusiasm of the multitudes had given place toa 
disappointed turning away from him. With the disciples 
Jesus now seeks retirement outside Galilee. 


IL. Brsuicat Marerrat.—Matthew 15: 21 to16:12; Mark 
7:24to8: 26. 

1. The Syro-Phenician woman’s daughter (Matt. 15: 21-28; 
Mark 7 : 24-30). Note the close connection of this with- 
drawal with the controversy concerning traditions, the region 
in which Jesus sought retirement, his desire to avoid atten- 
tion (Mark 7 : 24), the evidence that his fame had gone be- 
fore him (comp. Matt. 4:24; Mark 3:8; Luke 6:17). 
Consider the woman’s request, the silence of Jesus, his reason 
therefor (see comment of Broadus on Matt. 15 : 23f.), the 
woman’s humble persistence and her acknowledgment of 
Israel’s claim, the reward of her faith. On the loyalty of 
Jesus to his mission to Israel, compare Matthew 10 : 5, 6, 
and John 4: 22; 1:11. On the essential universality of his 
feeling, see Matthew 8 : 10-12; Mark 9 : 39, 40; John 
10: 16; Acts 1:8; Matthew 28 : 19. 

2. The feeding of the four.thousand (Matt. 15 : 29-39; 
Mark 7 : 31 to 8:10). Note the course followed by Jesus in 
his return to the Sea of Galilee,—“ through Sidon and the 
midst of the borders of Decapolis” (see Edersheim, II, 44). 
On the “borders of Decapolis” (see Smith, “ Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” pp. 593-601). Consider that 
this return journey was all through Gentile territory. Note 
the gathering of multitudes as he approached the sea, their 
wonder at his works, their glorifying of the God of Israel. 
Consider the cure reported by Mark,—the desire for 
privacy, the sigh and prayer, the method followed in the 
miracle, the injunction of silence, this time in non-Jewish 
territory, Compare the case of the Gergesene demoniac 
(Mark 5: 19; Luke 8: 39). Note the prolonged stay of the 
‘multitudes with Jesus (Matt. 15: 32), his purpose to feed 

hem, the perplexity of the“disciples because of their small 
store, the multiplication of the seven loaves and few fishes, 
the superabundant supply. Compare these details with those 
of the previous feeding. Observe that the five thousand had 
been with Jesus only through one day, these through three ; 
they were Jews, these Gentiles (comp. Matt. 15 : 31, 32); 
from that miracle Jesus withdrew into the mountain for 
prayer, joining his disciples on the sea near Gennesaret in 
the early morning ; from this one he went with his disciples 
across to Magadan, or the “ parts of Dalmanutha.” Though 
neither of these latter places is certainly identified, they were 
probably on the southwestern shore of the sea (see Andrews, 
338). Note also the minor details of difference in respect of 
numbers of people, loaves, baskets, etc. 

3. The demand for a sign refused (Matt. 16: 1-12; Mark 
8: 11-21). Note the return once more to Jewish territory, 
and that, as soon as he entered it, Jesus was met by*the de- 
mand for a sign to accredit himself and his message. Note 
his sigh and question, his refusal to give any sign other than 
that of Jonah (comp. Matt. 12 : 39-41; Luke 11 : 29-32), his 
immediate withdrawal again to Gentile regions. Consider 
the warning against the leaven of Pharisees and Sadducees 
or Herod (there is no need to think of Herod in this case as 
classed with the Sadducees, except in so far as both were 
repre-entatives of the worldly spirit), and the circumstance 
that led to the misunderstanding of it by the disciples. On the 
reason for this misunderstanding, see the comment of Broadus 
ou, Mathew 16:6. Note Jesus’ reproof of their materialism, 


. 
- ry 


his reference to the two feedings, the disciples’ discovery of 





his meaning. Consider this warning against the Pharisaic 
and Saddueaic spirit,—that is, against the worldliness and the 
traditionalism that equally nullify genuine religion,—and the 


oceasion for it:given by the recent demand for a sign, in 
the face of abundant signs for open eyes. 

4. The blind man near Bethsaida (Mark 8 : 22-26). On 
the location of Bethsaida, see Andrews, 230-236. Note here 
again the desire of Jesus to be alone when working the mira- 
cle, his method, the gradualness of the cure, the command to 
the man to go home without entering the village. Infer the 
purpose of Jesus now to prevent any expression of enthusiasm 


outside the borders of Israel. 
Syro-Phenician woman. 


Compare the words to the 


The ministry since the defection of the multitudes in Ca- 
pernaum has been outside Galilee, in general of a character 
to suggest the desire of Jesus for retirement, yetsuch as 
proved how impossible it was for him to be hid. 


<YLY 
Aids to Specific Study. 


Lesson 2, January 13, 1895. 
Feeding the Five Thousand. 


Lesson Text. 


(Mark 6 : 30-44. Memory verses: 41, 42.) 
Compare. John 6 : 1-14. 


COMMON VERSION. 


30 And the apostles gathered 
themselves together unto Jesus, 
and told him all things, both 
what they had done, and what 
they had taught. 

31 And he said unto them, 
Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while : 
for there were many coming and 
going, and they had no leisure so 
much as to eat. 

82 And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privately. 

33 And the people saw them 
departing, and many knew him, 
and ran afoot thither out of all 
cities, and outwent them, and 
came together unto him. 

34-And Jesus, when he came 
out, saw much people, and was 
moved with compassion toward 
them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd: and he 
began to teach them many things. 

35 And when the day was now 
far spent, his disciples came unto 
him, and said, This is a desert 
place, and now the time is far 
passed : 

36 Send them away, that they 
may go into the country round 
about, and into the villages, and 
buy themselves bread: for they 
have nothing to eat. 

87 He answered and said unto 
them, Give ye them toeat. And 
they say unto him, Shall we go 
and buy two hundred penny- 
worth of bread, and give them to 
eat? 

38 He saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye? go and 
see. And when they knew, they 
say, Five, and two fishes. 

39 And he commanded them 
to make all sit down by com- 
panies upon the green grass. 

40 And they sat down in ranks, 
by hundreds, and by fifties. 

41 And when he had taken the 
five loaves and the two fishes, he 
looked up to heaven, and blessed, 
and brake the loaves, and gave 
them to his disciples to set before 
them ; and the two fishes divided 
he among them all. 

42 And they did all eat, and 
were filled. 

43 And they took up twelve 
baskets full of the fragments, and 
of the fishes. 

44 And they that did eat of the 


REVISED VERSION. 


30 And the apostles gather 
themselves together unto 
Jesus; and they told him all 
things, whatsoever they had 
done, and whatsoever they 

31 hadtaught. And hesaith unto 
them, Come ye yourselyes 
apart into a desert place, and 
rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much 

82 as toeat. And they went away 
in the boat to a desert place 

33 apart. And the peoplesaw them 
going, and many knew them, 
and they ran there together 
Jon foot from all the cities, 

34 and outwent them. And he 
came forth and saw a great 
multitude, and he had com- 
passion On them, because they 
were as sheep not having a 
shepherd : and he began to 

35 teach them many things. And 
when the day was now far 
spent, his disciples came unto 
him, and said, The place is 
desert, and the day is now far 

36 spent: send them away, that 
they may go into the country 
and villages round about, and 
buy themselves somewhat to 

87 eat. But he answered and 
said unto them, Give ye them 
toeat. Andtheysay unto him, 
Shall we go and buy two hun- 
dred *pennyworth of bread, 

88 and give them to eat? And 
he saith unto them, How many 
loaves have ye? go and see. 
And when they knew, they 

39 say, Five,andtwofishes. And 
he commanded them that all 
should * sit down by companies’ 

40 upon the green grass. And 
they sat down in ranks, by 

41 hundreds, and by fifties. And 
he took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, he blessed, and brake 
the loaves; and he gave to the 
disciples to set before them ; 
and the two fishes divided he 

42 among them all. And they 
did all eat, and were filled. 

43 And they took up broken 
pieces, twelve basketfuls, and 

44 also of the fishes. And they 
that ate the loaves were five 
thousand men, 


loaves were about five thousand . 


men. 


10Or,byland 2See marginal note on Matt. xviii. 28. 


3Gr. recline, 


AKSAY= 
Lesson Plan. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as,of the only begotten of the Father.—Johbn 1 : 14 


Oo 


Lesson Topic: 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


The Son Supplying Natural Want. 


1. A Busy Time, vs. 30-34. 
a. A Pressing Need, vs. 35-38. 


3- An Abundant Supply, vs. 39-44- 


Gouprn Text : He hath filled the hungry with good things, 
—Luke 1 : 52. jae. 


Darty Home REapInes: 


M.—Mark 6: 30-44. Feeding the five thousand. 
T.—Mark 8 : 1-9. Four thousand fed. 

W.—John 6 : 5-14. A lad’s store consecrated. 
T.—1 Kings 17 : 8-16. The widow’s morsel. 
F.—2 Kings 4 : 3844. Enough and to spare. 
S.—Psa. 104 : 14-28. God’s usual providings. 
S.—Psa. 107: 1-9. Satisfied. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


KYS 


. 
Lesson Analysis. 
I, A BUSY TIME. 

1. Seeking for Rest : 

Come ye. yourselves apart, . .. and rest a while (31), 
He withdrew .. . to a desert place apart (Matt. 14 : 13). 
To you that are afflicted rest with us (2 Thess, 1 : 7). 
That they may rest from their labours (Rev. ie: 13). 

- Pressed by Many : 

” here were many coming and going, and they had no leisure 
(81). 
Because of the crowd, lest they should es a (Mark 8 : 9). 
They could not so much as eat bread (Mark 3 
The multitudes press thee and crush thee (Luke ¢ 8: 45). 
3- Followed by Crowds : 

The people saw them going, ... and they ran there (33), 
They followed him on foot from the cities (Matt. 14 ; 13). 
A pees multitude followed him (Mark 5 
They ... came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus ‘(John 6 : 24). 
4- Moved with Compassion : 

He... saw a great multitude, and he had compassion (34), 


He was moved with compassion for them (Matt. 9 : 26), 
We have not & high priest that cannot be touched (Heb. 4 : 15), 
Who can bear gently with the ignorant and erring \ Heb. 5: 2), 


II. A PRESSING NEED, 
1. A Desert Place : 


His disciples ... said, The place is desert (35). 
He foufid him in a desert land (Deut. 32 : 10). 
ba = wh . was in the deserts till the day of his shewing (Luke 


Bena “the multitude away:...for we are here in a desert place 
(Luke 9 : 12). 


2. Night at Hand : 
The day is now far spent (35). 


The time is already past (Matt. 14 : 15). 
The day began to wear away (Luke 9 : 12). 
The night cometh, when no man can ‘work (John 9 : 4), 


3- Food Needed : 
Sendthem, ...thattheymay... buy.. 


Give ye them to eat (Matt. 14 : 16), 
Send the multitude away, that they may... get victuals OS) 9:12), 
Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat? (John 6 


4. Supply Scant : 
How many loaves have ye? . . . Five, and two fishes (38). 


We have here but five loaves, and two fishes (Matt. 14 : ¥. 
We have no more... except we should go and buy ‘ood (Luke 


9:18). . 
In hunger and thirst, in fastings often (2 Cor. 11 : 27), 


. somewhat to eat (36), 


III, AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY, 


1. Orderly Arrangement : 

They sat down in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties (40). 
Make them sit down in companies, about fifty each (Luke 9 : 14), 
The men sat down, in number about five thousand (John 6 : 10), 
Let all things be done decently and in order (1 Cor. 14 : 40), 

2. Devout Procedure : 

Looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake the loaves (41), 
Looking up to heaven, he blessed them, and brake q ee 9 : 16), . 
Having given thanks, he distributed to ‘them (John 6 
In everything give thanks (1 Theas. 5 : 18), 

3- Generous Bestowal : 

He gave to the disciples to set before them (41), 
uuey ye received, freely zive (Matt. 10: 8), 
He + oae to the "disciples to set before the multitude (Luke 9 : 16), 
God . . giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6 : 17). 
4- Entire Satisfaction: * 

They did all eat, and were filled (42). 


The They did eat, and were all filled (Luke 9 : 17). pass 
Lacked ye cayching ? And they said, Nothing (Luke 22 : 35). 
Likewise also of the fishes as much as they would (John 6: 11). 


a 

Verse 30.—‘‘ They told him all things.” (1) The Lord and his 
workers ; (2) The apostles and their work. 

Verse 31.—The pee no leisure so much as to eat.’’ (1) Busy days; 
(2) Personal denials : (3) Great achievements. 

erse 34,—‘* He had com on onthem.’’ (1) The needy people; 
ey ae compassionate Lord ; (3) The helpful service. 
rse 36.—‘‘ Send them away. (1) A pressing need ; (2) A natural 
on dient ; (3) An ample relief. . 
erse 41.—“ He blessed, and brake the loaves.” (1) The few 
; (2) The “vine depo ; (8) The abundant bestowal. 
rse 42. —* They d d all eat, and were filled.” (1) soe t mui- 
titude: ; (2) The seondaat feast ; ; (83) The complete satis’ 

Verse 43.—‘‘ They wee broken — twelve basketfula” (i) 
The small beginning; (2) Pre marve as 
residue.—(1) Five loaves and two fishes ; (2) Five FRab. fully fed; 
(3) Twelve basketfuls remain. 

Lesson Bible Reading. 

Symbolism of Bread. 

Tn itself,—Christ (Jonn 6 : 33-35). 
Broken,~his death (Matt, 26 : 26 ; 1 Cor. 11 : 28, 24), 
Jointly used,—fellowship (1 Cor. 10 : 17). 
Lacking,—poverty (Prov. 12:9; Isa. 3 : 7). 
Sought,—beggary (1 Sain. 2 : 36 : Psa. 37 : 25), 
Abundant,—wealthy (Deut. 8:9; Ezek. 16 : 46). 
Generally,all food (Gen. 3: 19 ; 90:6; Matt. 6; 
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‘Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings. 


NTERVENING Events.—The return of the Twelve 

seems to have occurred about the time Jesus heard of 

the death of John the Baptist from his disciples. Nothing 
intervened. 

Piace.—On the northeastern shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
not far from Bethsaida (Julias), according to Luke 9 : 10, 

Trmz.—Shortly before the passover (John 6: 4), in the 
earlier part of April, A. U. C. 782,that is, A. D. 29. 

Persons.—Jesus, the twelve disciples, a great multitude, 
five thousand men besides women and children. In John’s 
account (John 6:9), mention is made of Philip, Andréw, 
and a lad who had “ five barley loaves, and two fishes.” 

Incrpents.—The apostles return, and tell Jesus of what 
they had done and taught; he invites them to retire awhile 
for rest, since the crowds prevented this; they withdrew 
across the lake, but the people followed them (going round 
the head of the lake); Jesus comes forth (from the moun- 
tain, or highland), teaches and heals the multitudes. To- 
ward evening the disciples ask him to send the people away 
to buy ‘food ; Jesus bids the disciples give them food ; they 
ask how they shall provide for so many; he inquires how 
many loaves they have (John tells that a lad had five loaves 
and two fishes); they tell him; he bids the multitudes re- 
cline in orderly ranks on the green grass; he takes the small 
store of provisions, blesses, breaks the loaves, and keeps giv- 
ing to the disciples, who give to the multitudes; the fishes 
also are divided; all are supplied, and twelve basketfuls of 
broken pieces remain after five thousand men are fed, beside 
women and children (Matthew). 

PaRa._e. Passaces.—Matthew 14: 13-21; Luke 9: 10- 
17; John 6: 1-13. This is the only miracle narrated by all 
fqur evangelists. Compare the feeding of the four théusand, 
Matthew 15 : 32-88; Mark 8 : 1-9; and the reference to 
the two distinct occasions in Matthew 15 : 9,10; Mark 8 : 19, 20. 


se 
Critical Notes. 


Verse 30.—And the apostles: This is the only place where 
Mark uses the term “apostles.”—Gather themselves together 


unto Jesus: They probably came from different quarters, pos- 


sibly at intervals.—And they told him all things: It is implied 
that they had met with success (comp. vs. 12, 13). That 
they should make a full report to Jesus, was the natural 
consequence of their position as “ apostles,” sent forth by him. 

Verse 31.—Come ye yourselves [you alone] apart into a desert 
place: That is, an uninhabited spot, not a “desert,” in our 
sense of the word, as the context shows (v. 39).—And rest 
awhile: They needed rest after the labors of their preaching 
tour. Matthew (Matt. 14:13) gives another reason for this 
withdrawal; namely, the news of the death of John. In 
Herod's state of mind, the gathering of the multitudes might 
awaken his hostility.—Many coming and going: The crowds 
may have been increased by pilgrims to the approaching 
passover.—So much as to eat: Still less to obtain the needed 
rest. Notice our Lord’s special and tender care for his 
disciples. 

Verse 32.—Jn,the boat: Across the lake to the northeastern 
phore, near Bethsaida (Julias) ; compare Luke 9:10. “The 
boat” is mentioned, in contrast with the way the multitudes 
folicwed (v. 33).—Apart: As in verse 31; “privately” (Au- 
thorized Version) suggests secrecy, of which there is no 
evidence. 

Verse 33.— And the people: The less supported Greek text 
inserts a phrase meaning “the multitudes,” and in English 
some such term is necessarily supplied; hence the italics in 
the Revised Version. A number of variations occur, but the 
better supported readings are accurately rendered in the 
Revised Version. The whole is a graphic description of the 
effect of our Lord’s popularity, which was so soon to decline. 


i~>On foot: This is the literal sense, and the multitudes 


doubtless went on foot. But the contrast is with “boat” 
(v. 32), and in Greek the phrase often meant “ by land.” As 
the place was near the head of the lake, they could pass 
round from Capernaum, and from other places (Matt. 14:13) 
in Gennesaret. 

Verse $4.—And he came forth: Either from the boat, or 


from the ‘highland near the shore (“the mountain,” John 


6 : 3).—Saw a great multitude: So all the accounts.—Had 
compassion on them: Hence he healed them, as Matthew and 
Luke atate,— As sheep not having a shepherd : Peculiar to Mark 
in this connection. Compare Matthew.9 : 36, where the 
same phrase occurs, immediately before the account of the 
sending out of the Twelve.— Began to teach them many things : 
This teaching, referred to by Luke also, probably continued 
dor some time, as the next verse implies. Thus his compas- 
sion fur the multitudes deprived him and his disciples of the 
he was seeking. 

a, rdas when the day was now far spent: Matthew 


~ ~ 
—— 





seys, “ When even was come.” A comparison.with verse 47 
and Matthew 14: 23, shows that this was the first evening, 
as it was called, the middie part of the afternoon, about 
3 P. M.—His disciples came unto him: Joho (John 6 : 5-9) 
introduces some details not given by the other evangelists; 
ramely, a conversation with Philip as to how they could buy 
bread for the multitude, and a remark 6f Andrew about the 
presence of a lad with five barley loaves and two fishes 
There are evident points of agreement with the other ac- 
counts, but it is difficult to arrange all the details in proper 
order. It is held by many that our Lord first spoke to 
Philip to try him, and that Andrew then made his report 
about the lad; both incidents occurring some time before the 
disciples came with the request given in this verse, which 
was suggested by the previous conversation, The main diffi- 
culty with this view is the implication in verse 38 that the 
disciplegg when they came with their request, did not know 
of this scanty supply of provisions. Another view places the 
question to Philip after the request ef the disciples. This 
assumes a more extended conversation, since otherwise it is 
difficult to account for our Lord’s question to Philip after the 
disciples had proposed what seemed to be the only way of 
supplying the multitude. Another arrangement places the 
question to Philip first, then the request of the disciples, the 
report of Andrew being in consequence of the command to 
go and see how many loaves they had. But certainty is im- 
possible, since all the facts are not told us,— The place is desert : 
That is, without inhabitants.—And the day is now far spent: 
Matthew, “the time is already past,” which may mean the 
hour for the evening meal, or the proper time for reaching 
the neighboring villages. Earlier hours for meals and repose 
obtained in those days, 

Verse 36.—Send them away: A natural request, whether 
originating with the disciples, or suggested by our Lord’s 
question to Philip. 

Verse 37.—Give ie them to eat: Whatever the order of 
events, we must “supply here the comment of John (John 
6 : 6), “for he himself knew what he would do,” The em- 
phasis rests on the word “ye;” for what he would do in- 
volved their duty, When Christ commands, our duty 
implies his power and willingness to do for us (comp. the 
sermon of Dr. Bushnell, “‘ Duty not Measured by our Ability.” 
—Two hundred pennyworth of bread: This would supply a 
great many, but would not be sufficient for so many (John 
6:7). The denarius here named was a Roman coin, in value 
about one-sixth of a gold dollar, but with a purchasing power 
ten times greater than the present coin value. A penny was 
theri the price ofa day’s labor. The disciples probably had 
not so much money, as their reply indicates. The amount is 
referred to by Mark and Jobn only, two evangelists that have 
no sections peculiar to them alone. Some other correspond- 
ences between them occur in this lesson, furnishing incidental 
proofs of the accuracy of both. 

Verse 38.— How many loaves have ye? The more detailed 
account of Mark in this verse opposes the view that Andrew 
had spoken to Jesus some time before.—Five, and two fishes: 
The loaves were flat cakes made of barley (John), the cheaper 
coarse food of the poor. John uses a peculiar word for 
“ fishes,” meaning smal! dried or pickled fish, eaten with 
bread. Minute local knowledge is implied in the choice of 
this term. At this point, whether uttered then or earlier, 
the remark of Andrew is pertinent: “ But what are these 
among so many?” 

Verse 39.—And he commanded: All the evangelists notice 
this command. The faith of the disciples was tested.—Sit 
down by companies: They probably reclined, as at a meal, 
lying on the ground, with the head raised and resting on the 
left hand,— Upon the green grass: It would be green at the 
time of the passover. Another corre-pondence between Mark 
and John is to be noted here. John says, “ Now there was 
much grass in the place,” 

Verse 40.—Jn ranks: Peculiar to Mark.— By hundreds, and 
by fifties: Luke, “ About fifty each.” This arrangement was 
to prevent confusion. There was no running after the loaves 
and fishes. The ranks may have formed a solid body, fifty 
by a hundred; or, more probably, three sides of a hollow 
rectangle, two long rows of a hundred, joined at one end by a 
short row of fifty. The tractableness of such a crowd is an 
evidence of the personal power of Jesus, 

Verse 41.—And he took: Literally, “taking,” so Matthew 
and Luke; but the Revised Version brings out the proper 
emphasis in the entire verse, The Authorized Version not 
only makes unnecessary variations in the several accounts, 
but fails to express the exact sense. The taking was asignifi- 
cant part of the miracle.—And looking up to h : This is 
to be connected with the blessing. It is so joined in three 
accounts; John does not refer to it.—He blessed: Asked a 
blessing (John, “ having given thanks”), the usual “ grace 
before meat.” Edersheim gives this as the form: “ Blessed 
art thou, Jehovah our God, King of the world, who causes to 
come forth bread from the earth.”—And brake the loaves : 
They were flat cakes, easily broken.—And he gave: More ex- 
actly, “kept giving.” There is a change of tense here in the 
Greek ; so in Luke, and in the two accounts of the feeding of 
the four thousand (Matt. 15 : 36; Mark 8:6). This change 












te a, 

clearly implies that the 

in. our Lord’s hands, and that. oS dot 
broken pieces to set before the multitudes.— And the two fishes 
divided he among them all: “As much as they would ” ( (John). 
He provided a relish for those who desired it, not merely the 
coarse, dry bread necessary to sustain them. The four main 
actions of our Lord in this miracle—namely, taking, bles:- 
ing, breaking, and giving—were repeated in the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper. There can be little doubt that this 
miracle, the only one narrated by all four evangelists, was 
intended to foreshadow the sacrament which sets forth Christ 
as the Bread of Life. 

Verve 42.—And they did all eat, and were filled’: So all the 
accounts. Philip’s suggestion about purchasing bread looked 
only toward a limited supply (“that every one may take a 
little”) ; but all had abundance when our Lord gave bread. 

Verse 48.—And they took up: At Christ’s command (Joba 
6 : 12).—Broken pieces: “Fragments,” though meaning 
broken pieces, has come to be used of waste pieces. Here 
the reference is to the clean broken pieces that came from 
our Lord’s hands, and were remaining, in process of distribu- 
tion, after all had been abundantly supplied. John uses the 
same word, though he does not tell of breaking the loaves.— 
Twelve basketfuls : There is a curious variety in the form of the 
different accounts. All tell exactly the same story, but no 
two agree in language. This opposes the view that one evan- 
gelist copied from the other, or that a common document was 
used by several of them, The word “basket,” in all the ac- 
counts, is the same, meaning such as travelers would carry 
with them. They probably belonged to the disciples, and the 
contents were for their use. In the two accounts of the feed- 
ing of the four thousand (Matt. 15 : 37; Mark 8 : 8), a differ- 
ent word is used, meaning a larger basket. The two words 
are also distinguished in our Lord’s comments on the mira- 
cles (Matt. 16 : 9,10; Mark 8:19, 20). These discrimina- 
tions warn us against identifying similar occurrences in the 
gospel narratives without sufficient reason.—And also of the 
fishes: Peculiar to Mark. 

Verse 44.—Five thousand men : So all the accounts, though 
the number is given in different connections. Matthew adds, 
“beside women and children.” After feeding so many, the 
disciples had more provisions than before. The lesson was 
one of faith, but also of carefulness. 

There has been much useless discussion as to how the loaves 
were multiplied. It is better to ask why. The miracle called 
for faith and obedience; natural, and appropriate, homap 
means. were. employed ; thera. was economy of the su 
natural; a spiritual lesson for all time was taught, while the 
present result was a beneficent one. If the supernatural can 
ever occur, this miracle fulfils all the moral conditions that 
call for the exercise of such power, It is a striking evidence 
of the historical truthfulness of the Gospels, that all four, in 
such varied phrase, tell the same story, and that, too, without 
any suggestion of those magical and superstitious notions 
which many, even now, join with their conceptions of the 
miraculous, The story itself, written in that age, attests its 
own vefity. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie; D.D., LL.D. 


HE twelve apostles, having.completed their first mis- 
sionary circuit, had returned to Jesus, probably to 
Capernaum, the village where he had his nearest approach 
toa home, and he had crosse# the lake with them to the 
comparative seclusion of the eastern shore. The spot chosen 
by him seems to have been the broad green opening into the 
uplands now known as El-Batihah, at the northeast shoulder 
of the lake, A swell of the ground raises it on the left hand 
from the broad marsay flat through which the Jordan makes 
its sluggish way into the lake, soaking the borders of its 
course, over a wide expanse, with swampy shallows,—the de- 
light, then as now of the black buffaloes used for the plow, 
and otherwise, by the peasanta, Oh the right are the climb- 
ing slopes which lead up to the wide table lands of the 
Hauran; and in front was the winding path slowly rising 
towards Bethsaida Julias, where the tetrarch Philip had 
built himself a tomb. 
» It wasa place so lonely that, compared with Capernaum, 
it seemed a desert, especially when one went up some side 
ravine, out of the line of local travel. At Capernaum so many 
people were, im fact, coming into or leaving the house,—the 
ever open door being free, in the East, to every one,—that 
Christ and the Twelve could not get leisure so much as to 
eat; and, of course, little could be done in reporting what 
had been taught on the journey, or what done, The 
wearied missionaries could get no rest, far less receive from 
their Master such counsels, drawa from their reports, as 
would help them for the future, 
As fisher-folke, the Twelve had always boats at their dis- 
posal, and therefore, going on board one,—perhaps belonging 
to Peter, or to Zebedee and his sans,—the whole thirteen soon 
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sailed or rowed to the other side, which was only six or seven 
miles off, But they were not to get much good of their flight 
from the multitude, for some had seen them going out on the 
lake, and the direction taken soon showed where they were 
going ; for there is no place for easy landing or access to the 
interior, northeast of the lake, but El-Batihah. 

Christ was now at the height of his short-lived popularity ; 
and Orientals being always at leisure, crowds, seeing or hear- 
ing the course he was taking, set out, by the path skirting 
the upper end of the lake, behind the swamps, for Bethsaida 
Julias, to which it led,—sure to eatch the great Teacher 
somewhere in that neighborhood, for the little town was only 
three-quarters of an hour back from the lake. So eager, in- 
deed, was the haste of the people,—who ran to get to him the 
sooner,—that they actually reached the place for which he 
was making before him, in vast numbers, every village 
through which the mob had hastened adding its own large 
contribution to its numbers, till at last some five thousand 
men stood waiting to receive him. 

Such a sight moved the heart of Jesus, for, being only com- 

mon people, and, as such, utterly despised and neglected by 
the rabbis as ignorant of the law and cursed by God, the 
poor creatures were like sheep without a shepherd. Wearied 
as he was, therefore, Christ went to them, and spoke to them 
of the kingdom of God, teaching them many things; but, with 
équal wisdom and kindness, not confining himself to words, 
for he healed all that had need of it. Hour after hour thus 
passed, and the sun began to sink, and still they lingered. 
_ At last some of the Twelve came to him, urging him to 
send them home, that they might get food and shelter, both 
of which were wanting where they were. But, instead of do- 
ing so, Christ calmly told the poor apostles to give them 
something to eat,—though, of course, he knew that they had 
next to nothing with them, and no money to buy food, had the 
place enabled them to do so. They could only tell him this; 
but, though they did so, he directed them to make the vast 
throng sit down, in bodies of fifty and a hundred, on the 
grass, then in its first spring green, for it was before the 
passover. 

The store of the Twelve could only furnish five of the thin, 
flat disks of bread used in the country, and two small fishes; 
but it made no difference. Looking up to heaven, our Lord 
blessed God for the supply, in Jewish fashion, and proceeded 
to break up the bread and the fishes into five thousand shares, 
each more than enough for a man’s hunger ; and, as he did so, 
he gave the portions to the disciples, who handed them to 
the multitade. The amazement of all may be conceived, for 
still the bread and fish outlasted the enormous demand. 
Every one got as much as he would takeftill all were fully 
satisfied. 
~ It was just before passover, and many of the crowd were 
‘going up to the feast, in preparation for which they carried, 
slung behind them, baskets in which to keep their food, that 
they might be sure it was “clean.” Of these baskets, twelve 
were filled with the uneaten fragments, after all had shared, 
and wished no more. 

It was astounding! The one thought of the Jew of the 
day was that God would surely soon send the promised Mes- 
siah, to break the power of their Roman masters, and raise 
Israel to their place as lords of the world. Simon the Gau- 
lonite had risen in wild revolt some twenty years before, and, 
though crushed, had left a spirit of inextinguishable hatred 
of the heathen. The whole land was ready to follow any one 
whom they believed accredited by God as the Messiah,—and 
what proof more signal of his favor could thgy have than the 
miracle just wrought? They would take Christ by force, if 
he would not go freely, and make himaking! But Jesus 
slipped away aud hid himself in the hills, He came in love, 
not for narrow ambition. 


Bournemouth, England. 
KRY 
+ The World’s Bread. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS is the only miracle recorded by all four evangelists. 
Matthew brings it into immédiate connection with 
John’s martyrdom, while Mark links it with the apostles’ re- 
turn from théir first mission. His account is, as usual, full of 
graphic touches, while John’s shows more intimate knowl- 
edge of the parts played by the apostles, and sets the whole 
incident in a clearer light. 

1. Mark brings out the preceding events, and especially 
the seeking for solitude, which was balked by popular enthu- 
siasm. The apostles came back to Jesus full of wondering 
joy, and were eager to tell what they had done and taught. 
Note that order, which hints that they thought more of ‘the 
miracles than of the message. They were flushed and ex- 
cited by success, and needed calming down even more than 
physical rest. So Jesus, knowing their need, bids them come 


. with him into healing solitude, and rest awhile. 


After any great effort, the body cries for repose, but still 
more does the soul’s health demand quiet after exciting and 
successful work for Christ. Without much solitary com- 


munion with Jesus, effort for him tends to become mechani- 
eal, and to lose the elevation of motive and the suppression. 
of self which give it all its power. It is not lost time which 

the busiest worker, confronted with the most imperative calls 

for service, gives to still fellowship in secret with God. 

There can never be too much activity in Christian work, but 

there is often disproportioned activity, which is too much 

for the amount of time given to meditation and communion. 

That is one reason why there is so much sowing and so little 
reaping in Christian work to-day. 

But, on the other hand, we have sometimes to do as Jesus 
was driven to do in this incident; namely, to forgo cheer- 
fully, after brief repose, the blessed and strengthening hour 
of quiet. The motives of the crowds that hurried around the 
head of the lake while the boat was pulled across, and so 
got to the other side before it, were not very pure. Curi- 
osity drove them as much as any nobler impulse. But we 
must not be too particular about the reasons that induce men 
to resort to Jesus, and if we can give them more than they 
sought, so much the better. Let us be thankful if, for any 
reason, we can get them to listen. 

Jesus “came forth ;” that is, probably from a short with- 
drawal with the Twelve. Brief repose snatched, he turned 
again te the work. The “great multitude” did not make 
him impatient, though, no doubt, some of the apostles were 
annoyed. But he saw deeply into their condition, and pity 
welled in his heart. If we looked on the crowds in our great 
cities with Christ’s eyes, their spiritual state would be the 
most prominent thing in sight. And if we saw that as he 
saw it, disgust, condemnation, indifference, would not be up- 
permost, as they too often are, but some drop of his great 
compassion would trickle into our hearts, The masses are 
still “‘as sheep without a shepherd,” ignorant of the way, and 
defenseless against their worst foes. Do we habitually try to 
cultivate as ours Christ’s way of looking at men, and Christ’s 
emotions towards men? If we do, we shall imitate Christ’s 
actions for men, and shall recognize that, to reproduce as well 
as we can the “many things” which he taught them; is the 
best contribution which his disciples can make to healing 
the misery of a Christless world. 

2. The difference between John and Mark in regard to the 
conversation of Jesus with the disciples about finding food 
for the crowd is easily harmonized. John tells us what Jesus 
said at the first sight of the multitude; Mark takes up the 
narrative at the close of the day. We owe to John the 
knowledge that the exigency was not first pointed out by 
the disciples, but that his calm, loving prescience saw it, and 
determined to meet it, long before they spoke. No needs 
arise unforeseen by Christ, and ‘he requires no prompting to 
help. Difficulties which seem insoluble to us, when we too 
late wake to perceive them, have long ago been taken into 
account and solved by him. 

The apostles, according to Mark, came with a suggestion 
of helpless embarrassment. They could think of nothing but 
to disperse the crowd, and so get rid of responsibility. He 
answers with a paradox of conscious power, which commands 
a seeming impossibility, and therein prophesies endowment 
that will make it possible. Has not the church ever since 
been but too often faithless.enough to let the multitudes drift 
away to “the cities and villages round about,” and there, 
amid human remedies for their sore needs, “ buy themselves,” 
with much expenditure, a scanty provision? Are we not all 
tempted to shuffle off responsibility for the world’s hunger ? 
Do we not often think that our resources are absurdly insuf- 
ficient, and so faintheartedly make them still less? Is not 
his command still, “Give ye them toeat”? Let us rise to 
the height of our dnties and of our power, and be sure that 
whoever has Christ has enough for the world’s hunger, and is 
bound to call men from “that which is not bread,” and to 
feed them with Him who is. 

Philip’s morning calculation (curiously in keeping with 
his character) seems to have been repeated by the apostles, 
as, no doubt, he had been saying the same thing all day at 
intervals, They had made a rough calculation of how much 
would be wanted. It was a sum far beyond their means. It 
was as much as thirty-five dollars, And where was such 
wealth as that in that company? But calculations which 
leave out Christ’s power are not quite conclusive. The 
apostles had reckoned up the requirement, but they had not 
taken stock of their resources, So they were sent to hunt up 
what they could, and John “tells us that it was Andrew who 
found the boy with five barley toaves and two fishes. How 
came a boy to be so provident? Probably he had come to 
try a bit of trade on his own account. At all events, the 
Twelve seem to have been able to buy his little stock, which 
done, they went back to tell Jesus, no doubt thinking that 
such a meager supply would end all talk of their giving the 
crowd to eat. Jesus would have us count our own resources, 
not that we may fling up his work in despair, but that we 
may realize our dependence on him, and in the-vonsciousness 
of our own insufficiency may not diminish one jot our sense of 
obligation to feed the multitude. It is good to learn our own 
weakness if it drives us to lean on hisstrength. “Five loaves 
and two fishes,” plus Jesus Christ, come to a good deal more 
than “two hundred penny worth of bread.” 









3. The miracle is told with beautiful vividness and sim- 
plicity. Mark’s picturesque words show the groups sitting 
by companies of hundreds or of fifties, He uses a word which 
means “the square garden plots in which herbs are grown.” 
So they sat on the green grass, which at that passover season 
would be fresh and abundant. What half-amused and more 
than half-incredulous wonder as to what would come next 
would be in the people! Many of them would be saying in 
their hearts, and perhaps some in words, “Can God furnish 
a table in the wilderness?” (Psa. 78:19.) In that small 
matter Jesus shows that he is “not the author of confusion,” 
butoforder. The rush of five thousand hungry men struggling 
to get ashare of what seemed an insufficient supply would 
have been unseemly and dangerous to the women and chil- 
dren, but the seated groups become as companies of guests, 
and he the orderer of the feast. To get at the numbers 
would be easy, while the passage of the apostles through the 
groups was facilitated, and none would be likely to remain 
unsupplied or passed over. 

The point at which the miraculous element entered is not 
definitely stated, but if each portion passed through the hands 
of Christ to the servers, and from them to the partakers, the 
multiplication of the bread must have been effected while it 
lay in his hand; that is to say, the loaves were not dimin- 
ished by his giving. That is true about all divine gifts. He 
bestows, and is none the poorer. The streams flow from the 
golden vase, and, after all outpouring, it is brimful. 

Many irrelevant difficulties -have been raised about the 
mode of the miracle, and many lame analogies have been 
suggested, as if it but hastened ordinary processes. But these 
need not detain us, Note rather the great lesson which John 
records that our Lord himself drew from this miracle. It 
was a symbol, in the material region, of his work in the 
spiritual, as all his miracles were. He is the bread of the 
world. He gives himself still, and in a yet more wonderful 
sense he gave his flesh for the life of the world. He gives us 
himself for our own nourishment, and also that we may give 
him toothers, It was an honor to the Twelve that they should 
be chosen to be his almoners, It should be felt an honor by 
all Christians that through them Christ wills to feed a hungry 
world. 

A somewhat different application of the miracle reminds 
us that Jesus uses our resources, scanty and coarse as five bar- 
ley loaves, for the basis of his wonders. He did not create 
bread, but multiplied it, Our small abilities, humbly ac- ~ 
knowledged to be small, and laid in his hands, will grow. 
There is power enough in the church, if it were consecrated, 
to feed the world. 

All four Gospels tell the command to gather up the broken 
pieces (not the fragments left by the eaters, but the unused 
pieces broken by Christ), “This union of economy with 
creative power could never have been invented.” Unused 
resources are retained. The exercise of Christian powers 
multiplies them, and after the feeding of thousands more re- 
mains than was possessed before. , “‘ There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth,” 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


LAD took a lunch of the poorest sort, not half a meal 
for himself, and followed the multitude. Did the 
hungry boy hesitate to offer it to the Lord, or did the won- 
derful attractivenessof Jesus win it from him as a pleasure? 
I love to see that open-faced boy tendering his only treasure 
with delight, “ With what a smile the Lord greeted him as 
he took the precious offering! Hecould have made bread, at 
every man’s side, of the stones, but he wanted human ™<>- 
operation, the boy to give with him, and the disciples to 
distribute. ’ 

Notice that the boy gave all he had, even when he was as 
hungry as anybody. It was not a spare penny out of abyn- 
dance, but, like the poor widow, he cast in all his living. gf 
what a thing it was to be fellow-worker with Jesus in that 
great miracle! Christ is as willing to work with any other 
lad now as with that one. 

The great point of the lesson is the all-sufficiency of Christ. 
He makes bread enough and twelve basketfuls over. In the 
church we are apt to feel that architecture, eloquence, music, 
millinery, and pomp are useful. They may be useful, bat 
Christ only is necessary. In our country we are appalled at 
the questions of sociology towering up over us like a surge of 
the sea. Enmities between classes formed by men who 
flourish in disorder and delight in riot and bloodshed are 
startlingly prevalent. We ask, What can we do? Make 
new laws, enlarge the suffrage, increase the army? Past ex- 
perience along these lines does not gild the future with 
hope. But Christ issufficient. He alone can bid these waves 
be calm. His principles, embodied in our lives, can save the 
nation, the world. Will it ever come to peace and the 
knowledge of God? It moves so slowly, and even 
sacrifices in missionary effort seem like water 
~ 










dry and thirsty ground. But Christ is sufficient. He can 
feed five thousand out of a boy’s lunch, and bring pentecosts to 
every city or village where there are believers enough through 
whom he can work, Let us bring our loaves for Jesus to 
multiply, our assemblings with one accord in rooms set apart 
for him to flood with fire and the Holy Ghost. 


University Park, Colo. 


Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


LD him all things, whatsoever they had done, and what- 

soever they had taught (v. 30). In many a home, when 
the day’s work is over and the night has shut in, as the little 
boy is making ready for bed, or after he has laid his head on 
the pillow, he pours into the listening ear of his loved 
mother, as she bends over him to hear the report of the day, 
a story of all that he has done and all that he has said during 
the day,—especially of all that he thinks may not have been 
just wnat it should have been. That nightly confession is 
one of the best human safeguards of that boy: so long as he 
keeps it up in frankness and fidelity, he is not likely to go 
very far astray. It would be well if all of us retained enough 
of childlikeness to tell Jesus truthfully and plainly at the 
close of every day just what we have done, and just what we 
have said, since our last report to him. It might have an in- 
fluence in checking some of our harsh words during the day, 
if we knew we were to report them, word for word, to Jesus 
at nightfall. 

Come ye yourselves apant into a desert place, and rest a while 
(v. 31). Rest is as much of a duty—although it is not always 
as much of a privilege—as work in Christ’s service, It is 
often harder to rest than to work—a great deal harder to 
find time for it. Not because we want rest, but because we 
need it, is the prime reason for our seeking rest, however 
hard it may be for us to get it. Unless we rest when weneed 
rest, we shall not be able to work when we need to work. 
We can do more work with rest included, than we can with 
rest excluded. Recess and vacation are quite as essential as 
study hours in the school progress of any pupil. Going off 
for a rest is a most laudable pursuit, in its timeliness, to any 
hard worker. Letting go is as important as taking hold, in 
life’s labors. Doing nothing is sometimes the best work a 
man can do—the only work he really ought to do just then, 
It is a great thing to know when to rest and when to work, 
Jesus told his disciples their duty, time by time: he is ready 
now to be equally explicit in giving directions to any follower 
of his who lacks wisdom on this point, and asks for it. 

Many....ran there together on foot, ... and outwent them 
(v.33). That’s the way to do it! If you want a blessing, 
go for it, even if you have to go afoot. If a sea stands be- 
tween you and the blessing, go around it—if you can’t go over 
itor under it. And see that you lose no time in your going. 
If you're on foot, run. It is all right for the hard-worked 
one to seek rest, and to get it if hecan. But it is all right 
for you to follow up the hardest-worked one, and ask him to 
do.one thing more for you. And, after all, it is only a ques- 
tion of who is the most determined and persevering in this 
contest. If you want the service as much as the worker 
* wants the rest, and are more in earnest to have the service 
than he is to have the rest, you will get what. you are after; 
you have no right to expect it otherwise. Great benefits in 
this world escape those who will let them escape. Great 
benefits are secured by those who will not let them go, and 
¥u0, if they are going, will run after them. And there was 
nothing that better pleased Jesus while he was here on earth 
than importunity and persistency in following him up to get 
the best blessing he had to bestow. That way of following 
him «p pleases him as much to-day as ever it did. 

Send them away, that they may go .. . and buy themselves some- 
what to eat (v.36). Whether that was wise or not on the 
disciples’ part; it was intensely natural. There is nothing 
we are readier to give to those who are in extremity than 
good advice; and there is no adyice which we more com- 

ly think is good than telling hungry men to go and buy 
themselves something to eat—whether they have anything 
to buy with or not. There is nothing unfeeling about that, 
you know. We wouldn’t be so cold-hearted as to pay no at- 
tention to the poor creatures; not we. We show our interest 
inthem. We let them kvow that we appreciate their eon- 
dition and needs. We even go so far as to tell them exactly 
what is the thing for them to do. Most of us have been 
large helpers of our race in this way. We have told a great 
many, first and last, to go and buy something to eat, to go 
and get work, to go and look out for themselves. If they 
haven't all followed our counsel, we are not to be blamed for 
that. Ob,no! We have been just like the disciples—so far. 

He... said, ... Give ye them to eat (vy. 37). There shows 
the difference between Jesus and his disciples. They said, 
Send away the hungry to look out for themselves. He said, 
Provide for the hungry, yourselves. Opportunity brings 
responsibiljty. When there is a work brought before us for 

doing, we ought todo it. The fact that we can’t do it, 
why we showldn’t do ix. Dr. Bushnell preached 
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a sermon from this command of Jesus, on the theme, “ Duty 
not measured by ability.” What we ought to do settles the 
question of what we can do. Very few persons would do 
much of anything worth doing, or worth noting, if they only 
attempted the possible. It is the compassing the impossible 
which calls out the best energies of young and old. At home, 
in your daily business, in every special emergency of life, the 
question for you to consider is, not, What can I do? but, 
What ought I todo? ‘When you realize what duty is, go 
ahead and do it—whether you can or not. 

He took the five loaves and the two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, he blessed, and brake; ... and... gave (v.41). Here 
is an example for us all, and for always. Jesus did not 
attempt to do the work he had undertaken—so simple a work 
as breaking bread to the hungry—without looking up to 
heaven for a special blessing in that work. Are you more 
competent for your work than Jesus was for his? Dare you 
undertake to eat a meal without asking a blessing? Do you 
feel able to write a letter, or to buy a broom, or to cook a 
dinner, or to drive a horse, or to study a lesson, or to counsel 
‘a child, unless you have requested a blessing and have had 
it granted you? Nor did Jesus attempt to feed those people 
even with God’s help except by using all the material he had 
available for the needed work. He took every piece of bréad 
and every bit of fish he could find at hand before he asked 
God to supply any lack. It will never do for us to expect 
help from God while we are refusing to help ourselves. 


Philadelphia. 
RSA 
Teaching Hints. 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HRIST and a Boy Feed Five Thousand.—Have a map, 
and point out to the scholars the place where this 
miracle took place. The Master had tried to withdraw fora 
while from the ever-present multitude for much needed rest, 
but in vain. So anxious were these throngs to see his deeds, 
that they outran the ship, and came first to the other side of 
the sea; so that when Jesus and the disciples disembarked, 
they found a throng awaiting them. So the Lord again be- 
gan to teach them. As the day drew towards a close, the 
disciples suggested that Jesus send the multitudes away so 
that they could get food, since the place where they were was 
uninhabited. But Jesus said that that was not necessary, 
but that he would give them the needful supply. Then it 
was that. the boy was found who had five loaves and two 
small fishes. These he gave up for the use of the Master. 
Then followed the orderly.arrangement of the throng, the 
blessing, and the distribution to the crowd. Then, in turn, 
followed the collection of what was left over, which, to the 
amazement of the disciples, was more than they had at the 
start. 

I have always had a liking for that unknown lad who fur- 
nished the capital for that wonderful miracle of the Master. 
We are told very little about him, but we can legitimately 
infer a good deal. In the first place, I think he must have 
been near the Master, listening to histeaching. Had he been 
like some boys he would have been off at the lake fishing; 
but being thoughtful (as I infer) he was near the Lord, and 
80 in a position where the disciples could find out what he 
had on hand. In the next place, he seems to have been a 
provident boy, otherwise how did it happen that he alone 
among all that crowd had food on hand? I am eure he was 
generous, for otherwise he would have kept the fact that he 
had some provisions on hand a secret, since he himself could 
easily consume his small store of eatables. But he seems to 
have made no objections when it was proposed that he give 
up his all for the welfare of the multitude. If he had been 
like some of our dealers in bread-stuffs, he would have real- 
ized that there was a “corner” in that commodity, and have 
demanded his price for what he had. I have always hoped 
that the twelve baskets of fragments which were left over 
were given to him as a reward for his generosity. But even 


if they were not, I am sure that he never regretted that he * 


gave his supply up that day ; for, as a result, he saw what no 
eyes had ever seen before, and had a vivid appreciation of 
the miraculous power of the Lord that he could have gained 
in no other way. The memory of that day’s experience must 
have been a blessed one to him all his life. 

Of course, I know that Jesus, did not need the loaves and 
fishes of that boy to enable him to work this miracle. He 
could have provided supply sufficient for all from nothing. 
But, none the less, the boy did have a part in the providing 
for the wants of that throng. It pleased Jesus to take the 
boy as a kind of partner in his work, and so the boy became, 
in a sense, immortalized. But this is not the only instance 
in which the human and the divine became partners; and by 
the blessing of God the feeble human aid was magnified so as to 
become a blessing to thousands. The Bible and history are 
full of such instances. For example: Moses, working alone, 
failed to deliver the people from the yoke of Pharaoh, and 
had himself to flee from the wrath of the king. But, later 
on, this same Moses, with nothing but his staff and the aid of 
Jehovah, was able to bring haughty Pharaoh down on the 
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knees. Saul wasa mighty man physically, and a great fighter, 
but, with all the armies of Israel at his back, he was not able 
to overcome Goliath. Then came David, with nothing but 
his sling and stone, but with trust in Jehovah; and the re- 
sult was that soon Goliath ceased his boasting, and the pride 
of Philistia bit the dust. In the valley lies the host of 
Midian, like grasshoppers for multitude. Who shall bring 
deliverance? God chooses one obscure man, Gideon by 
name, With his feeble band of three hundred, their lamps 
and pitchers, combined with the help of Jehovah, they gain 
a notable victory, and put to flight the armies of the aliens. 
All these, and many others who might be named, brought to 
the task that God assigned them only the feeblest instrumen- 
talities, which in themselves were entirely inadequate to the 
work to be accomplished. Yet, with the blessing and co- 
operation of the Almighty, they were all successful. So with 
this boy of our lesson, Compared with the regiments of 
hungry people to be fed, his small store was simply ridiculous, 
The disciples seem to have felt this, for they said, “ But what 
are these among so many?” But as soon as there was added 
to it all the divine blessing, it became more than enough to 
accomplish the desired result. 

The same thing holds true to-day. If any one is willing to 
give to. God for his use even the smallest talent, he may be 
sure that by God’s blessing it will accomplish great things. 
We still have too little faith in what God can do with small 
capital. We are apt to think that, unless we have much to 
give, itis of no use. This is all wrong. God uses the-de- 
spised things of this world very often to show how great is 
his power. I know of a lady’s maid, in a wealthy family in 


‘ this city, who for years has had on her heart the establish- 


ment of a mission in a summer resort where many million- 
aires go each season. Had she been like some folk she would 
have said, “I am not in any position of influence, and it is 
not for me to aspire to start a mission in a place where there 
are so many wealthy folk. Let them doit.” Yet this was 
just what she did not say, She went ahead, and this last 
summer we helped to begin a mission that will be a perpetual 
blessing to the town,—all done by this oné person, who be- 
came a partner with God in his work, and by his blessing has 
been a greater benediction to the place than many of the 
very wealthy people who annually gather there. Teach the 
children that they have the privilege of becoming in this 
way partners with God, and that they may thus do a whole- 
sale business for the uplifting of their fellow-men. Who will 
try it this year? 
New. York City. 
CSA 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


HAT did the disciples of John do when they knew he 
was dead? For what had Jesus sent out bis disci- 
ples, two and two? What did he give them power to do? 
Then he himself went about in towns and villages teaching 
and healing. About that time, Herod ordered John the 
Baptist to be put to death. What did Herod say when he 
heard that Jesus and his disciples were casting out evil spirits 
and healing everywhere? Luke tells us that when Herod 
heard of all that was done, he was much perplexed, and said 
of Jesus, “ Who is this, about whom I hear such things?” and 
he sought to see him. 

Come and Rest Awhile,—W hose disciples came to tell Jesus 
of their sorrow? No doubt the Twelve heard of John’s 
death as they returned from their mission, and, gathering 
around Jesus, told him all they had done. They found they 
had no time for quiet talk, because eager crowds came, and 
they had not even leisure to eat. Jesus knew they were 
tired; perhaps he knew that since Herod murdered John he 
and his disciples might not be safe. H» told them to come 
apart, away from the people, and rest awhile; so they took a 
boat, and sailed across the northern part of the lake, out of 
Herod’s rule in Galilee, to a place on the eastern shore @ the 
sea. It was not a bare, sandy desert, but a wide plain, where 
green hills sloped to the very edge of the water. The people 
on shore could watch the boat while they ran around on the 
land. A map or diagram on blackboard may be used, giving 
the cities from which more and more people came, and the 
course of the running crowd. 

Jesus had Compassion.— What is compassion? Why had 
Jesus proposed going to a place apart? The Saviour was 
never too busy or too weary to pity and help. He saw the 
faces and forms among the old and young, strong and active, 
bent and feeble, helpless ones held by others; the blind led, 
the lame carried,—not a few, not hundreds only, but thou- 
sands, looking to him for word or help. John says, “ He 
went up into the mountain, and there he sat with his disci- 
ples;” “lifting up his eyes, and seeing a great multitude 
followed him.” Luke says, “ He welcomed them, and spake 
to them of the kingdom of God, and them that had 
need of healing he healed.” Matthew says, “He had com- 
passion on them, and healed their sick.” What does Mark” 
say of his being moved with compassion? His great heart 
of love could take ‘in every one; he knew if any came rusb- 
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ing and pushing with only curious eyes; he knew the sorrowful 
ones and the hopeful, every heartache or bodily pain. Hour 
after hour he taught and healed, loving and pitying those 
who had no other guide, and knew no helper. 

The Day Far Spent.—From morning until evening the 
people waited. Luke says, “The day began to wear away.” 
Matthew says, when the even was come, the disciples 
came to Jesus asking him to send the people away, that they 
might go and buy food. They reminded Jesus that it was 
a desert place, so late, and they would have far to go to buy 
bread. Many of them had left their homes, and started to go 
to Jerusalem to the passover. Show relative position of Jeru- 
salem on map. 

“Give ye them to Eat.”.—Do you suppose the twelve tired 
men, themselves hungry, were surprised when Jesus said this, 
and added, “ They have no need to go away”? What had 
the Twelve to give? What money had they to buy enough 
for any crowd? When Jesus sent them traveling, he bade 


-them take no money and no pay. Jesus knew 4ll their 


thoughts, and he said to Philip, “ Whence are we to buy bread, 
that these may eat?” Practical Philip began to reckon how 
many loaves could be bought with the little money they had. 
John, who knew Jesus best, says Jesus asked these things to 
prove them. “How many loaves have ye? go and see.” 
They soon knew all that could be gathered. Busy Andrew, 
always ready to find a helper, had seen a young boy who had 
with him a little supply, which maybe a thoughtful mother 
provided when she trusted her boy to go. 

Five Loaves, and Two Small Fishes.—“ Bring them to me,” 
said Jesus; -and Andrew, as he brought them, couldn’t help 
asking, “ What are they amongso many?” Jesus bade his 
disciples make the people sit down on the green grass. No 
doubt wondering why; the obedient people were soon reclin- 
ing in rows and squares of fifty each. Jesus took the little 
brown loaves (more like crackers than the bread we use) and 
the two fishes, looked up thankfully to heaven, blessed God, 
and broke the bread and gave to his disciples to pass through 
the ranks; also the fish. Every one of the four writers who 
give the story, say that they did all eat and were filled. This 
is the only miracle we have in all the four Gospels; each one 
tells of Jesus’ thanks to the Father, of his blessing the food, 
of letting his disciples help in the miracle, taking the food 
from his hands to the people, who were all satisfied. Not 
one went hungry away. All the writers, too, show how 
abundant are Jesus’ mercies, multiplying good things, and 
teaching us to be careful of what he has made and blessed. 
How much had they at the beginning? When Jesus said 
gather the fragments that nothing be lost, of the broken 
pieces blessed by his bounteous hands, they found twelve 
basketfuls. Could the lad have brought a large basket with 
his little store, or did he ever dream of its use? So Jesus 
ean bless and magnify our small gifts and service for him if 
our hearts are sincere. So he can supply our constant wants 
if we trust in him, even as the Twelve found enough left for 
each to have a well-filled wallet, food for many days. For 
next week’s lesson will you try to tell from this story of the 
feeding of five thousand men and as many more women and 


children, what we may learn about Jesus and his feeding | 


hungry souls? Is there anything you can write in your note- 
book of how Jesus fulfils the words of. our golden text ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
AY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher. 


By Julia E. Peck. 


ESUS asked his disciples to go away with him in a ship 
across the lake to a quiet place to rest awhile; for 
many were coming and going, and all needed so much help 
that there was scarcely time to eat, and Jesus and his disci- 
ples were very tired. They would like to slip away quietly 
without being noticed, and to come back to teach and heal 
the sick after they were rested and refreshed. 

Draw on the blackboard an outline of the lake, and show 
where the ship sailed away across the head of the lake, and 
where they landed on the other side at the plain of el-Batethah, 
—without giving its name,—and drawing with green crayon 
the green slope where they were to find rest. 

Here they hoped to eat a little food, and get some sleep 
without being disturbed. This was not to be; for, when the 
hungry, lonely people (explain that they were hungry for the 
help Jesus could give) saw their great Master going away to 
leave them, they ran out of all the towns and cities to follow 
wherever he went. Some crossed over the lake here (show- 
ing drawing), others went round by land, walking or running 
all the way. 

When Jesus reached the quiet, green slopes of his resting- 
place, turned, and saw all the people following, do you think 
he said to them, “ You must go back to your homes; I am 
tired, and need rest” ? 

The children can understand little of the thought of Jesus 
given in our text, that these people were “like sheep without 
ashepherd.” But they can be told of their wonder and sur- 
prise when they had found among them a great Master who 
could take care of everybody in the world ; and so they could 


not bear to havé him out of their sight for a single day, and 
this is one reason why they followed so closely. 

All day long the people listened to Jesus, and, while hear- 
ing about God and heaven, and the new kingdom which had 
come with Jesug Christ, forgot that they were tired and 
hungry, and far away from home. 

Jesus, who was taking care of them all the time, knew that 
they were hungry, und had brought no food, and they were 
in a desert place where there are no houses or markets. 

Possibly the children have heard of this miracle. In that 


the western side of the lake, this northern end presents no 
signs of human habitation, excepting the village of Bethsaida 
Julias, some distance back from the shore, and now a deso- 
late, grass-grown heap. This plain was always a desert; that 
is, an uninhabited place, remote from the traffic of the lake, 
and shut out from view of the western towns, On the east 
the mountains, far loftier than those opposite, come down 
close to the shore, steep and difficult of ascent, till we reach 
Khersa, the ancient Gergesa. This description may help us. 
to understand, what seems strange at first,—how there should 


case allow them to describe it in their own way. Linger a have been a lonely, uninhabited desert so close to the busiest 


little over the consultation between Jesus and the disciples 
about the way it would be possible to get food for so many, 
and the doubt of Philip, who was forgetting for a moment 
who was taking care of all these people. 

After describing the miracle: Now it was time to go 
home ; for the people had rested, and eaten their supper. 
On the way home, as they walked over the long miles of 
lonely country where there were no roads and no houses, they 
would scarcely feel tired or in a hurry to get home, because 
they would be so busy talking over the wonders they had 
seen and ‘heard. However, they did not all understand the 
lessons that Jesus taught that day; for, afterwards, some of 
them began to think more of the loaves and fishes than of the 
lesson-stories Jesus had told them. 

When they followed Jesus again, wishing to see another 
miracle like that, Jesus was sorrowful that they were forget- 
ting, and said: “Ye seek me... because ye did eat of the 
loaves, and were filled.” And then, in trying to teach them 
how much ‘he had given them to feed their hungry souls, he 
said,—we will learn his words, because they are for us all,— 
“T am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger ; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
ASA 


Blackboard Hints. 


FEEDING THE MULTITUDE, 








WHAT THEY HAD. WHAT HE SAID, 


piel + GIVE YE 
I 
TWELVE piscipLes,’ | THEM TO EAT. | 


JESUS. 
WHAT WAS DONE. 


THEY... WERE FILLED. 


IS THE LORD'S HAND SHORTENED? 
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JESUS KNOWS OUR NEEDS. 





WISDOM. 

WEE ORDERS. 

WEED, REFRESHMENT. 
KINDLY DUTIES. 





“ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

















Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


“Go and tell Jesus.” 

“T think when I read that sweet story of old.” 
“ What a friend we have in Jesus.’”’ 

“TI am so glad that our Father in heaven.” 

“‘ Weep o’er the perishing, care for the dying.” 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

“ Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 

“ Call them in,—the poor and wretched.” 


‘CAS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HEY Departep intro a Desert Piace sy Sur 
PRIVATELY.”—If we were to go on board one of the 
fishing-boats at Ain Tabighah, the ancient Bethsaida, and 
sail three or four miles in a northeasterly direction, we should 
have before our eyes the whole theater of the events here 
recorded. To the southwest is spread out the rich plain of 
Gennesaret, then studded with busy cities and villages, en- 
closed by a semicircle of steep, flat-topped hills; north of 
it, a narrow plain, backed by a similar mountain range, be- 
hind which towers Safed, perched on its lofty peak, —“ a city 
setona hill.” Retired a little way from the shore was the 
town of Chorazin, while close to the beach, marked by its 
white marble synagogue, spread the unwalled Capernaum, 
with a little fleet of fishing-boats in front of it. Turning to 
the north is a gentle sloping and grassy plain, opening from 
@ narrow valley, shut in by lofty cliffs on either side, and 
bisected by the narrow stream of the Upper Jordan. Unlike 





scenes of industry in Galilee. The boat in which our Lord 
and his disciples were sailing or rowing from the north side 
of the lake could be seen, and their destination guessed, from 
the whole of the towns we have mentioned. A road skirted 
the beach till it reached the mouth of the upper river, and 
along it crowds would hurry to meet the great Teacher as he 
landed. Hurriedly starting from their homes, and having 
made no plans for their journey, these eager crowds had 
never thought of bringing with them even the simple pro- 
vision of flat barley cakes and olives in a satchel, which is 
sufficient commissariat for a peasant undertaking a journey, 
The road from Gennesaret, round the edge of the lake, to the 
mouth of the Upper Jordan, forms a curve several miles 
longer than the straight course of the boat; but running afoot, 
as an Oriental knows how, the watching crowd outstripped 
the boat, and met the Saviour on landing. Both the physical 
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and political conditions which caused the contrast between 
the east and west sides of the lake remain unchanged. The 
west side always had plains of exuberant fertility, the east is 
formed by steep cliffs, and behind them a tugged volcanic 
region. The west has always enjoyed a more or less settled 
government ; the east, even in Roman times, was overrun by 
lawless brigands. : 

“Uron tue Green Grass.”—Thercfore this must “have 
been in early spring, for no grass is green after April in that 
region. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“Into A Desert Piace.”—This does not mean what we 
would naturally understand by “desert.” John observes that 
there was “much grass” in the place, and here the people 
are commanded to sit down “on the green grass.” It is 
really only a lonely place, void of inhabitants. A like use of 
a similar word prevails in the East still. Bartyeh, which 
may be translated “desert” or “ waste,” is constantly applied 
by the dwellers in Palestine to the grazing lands beyond the 
cultivated patches that surround town or village. If you ask 
a shepherd, moving outward with his flock inthe morning, 
whither he goes, he will answer, I/d el-Bartyeh—“to the 
desert.” If, as seems probable, the multitudes were gathered 
on one of the green slopes where the Jaulain uplands fall 
swiftly into the fertile plain of el-Batthah, through which 
the Jordan flows into the Sea of Galilee, then there was a 
special fitness in the figure under which Jesus seemed t 
them “as sheep not having a shepherd ;” for, ¢ 

























































































around them, they might see the trustful flocks, following 
their guardians as, in the lengthening shadows, they moved 
slowly towards their night shelters, cropping the sweet grass, 
anon raising their heads to assure themselves that they 
were within reach of their guides and protectors, then con- 
tentedly stooping down to eat again. How helpless the flock 
in this solitude were the tall muscular figure, with rough 
cloak and club, to disappear! 

“GIVE YE THEM TO Eat.”—It would help to an under- 
standing of this miracle if we could realize how the atmos- 
phere surrounding the Master was charged with the tradition 
of ancient hospitality. The multitudes had been attracted by 
his personality. It was to see and hear him that they had 
ventured so far afield. He could not and would not ignore 
his responsibility for their presence. When the disciples 
said “ Send them away,” it was as if one should bid an Arabian 
sheikh dismiss his guests unfed. I remember one evening, in 
the Jeddr highlands, seeing a strange and motley company 
gather from different quarters to the tent of a nomad chief, 
The strain upon his resources was considerable, and person- 
ally they had no claim upon him; yet the thought of sending 
them away never for a moment dawned upon his hospitable 
soul, To have done this would have been to brand his name 
with imperishable shame. Jesus, called on to entertain his 
guests in the wilderness, rises to the greatness of the occasion. 
They must not only eat, they must be satisfied ; and the proof 
that they are so, to an Oriental mind, can be found only in 
excess of the supply over their requirements, When the 
guest eats all that is set before him, the host feels himself 
di-graced. He who is careful of his entertainer’s dignity 
will always remember this, But the honor of Jesus was pre- 
served untarnished by the “twelve basketfuls” that remained 
over after all were satisfied. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 
For the Teacher. 
OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Rest A WHILE (vs. 30-32).— Why may the apostles have 
ceased, for a time, their preaching and healing? (Matt. 14: 
13.) What good comes to us from telling Christ everything? 
How do Eastern customs increase the number of one’s visit- 
ors? Why is rest as important to a Christian as work? At 
what town, probably, did the apostles gather? (Matt. 4 : 13.) 
Where was the uncultivated region to which they went? How 
were they safe from Herod there? 

2. TEACHING AND Heauina (vs. 33, 34).—Why were the 
people so eager to follow Jesus? (Luke 9:11; John 6: 2.) 
How does the time of year help to account for the great mul- 
titude gathered? (John 6:4.) How were the Jewish leaders 
false shepherds? How was Christ “the good Shepherd’’? 
Why did he join healing with his teaching? (Luke 9 : 11.) 

3. Nornine to Ear (vs. 35, 36).—What are some of the 
natural desires that Christ satisfies? Were the disciples 
wrone in urging Christ to send the multitude away? Give 
reason. What do you think of a man who goes away from 
Christ for the satisfaction of any desire? 

4, GIVE YE THEM To Ear (vs. 37, 38).—Why did Christ 
ask: of his disciples this seeming impossibility? (John 6 : 6.) 
What was the purchasing value of a penny? (Matt. 20: 9, 
10.) What kind of “loaves” were these? of fishes? What 
lessons may all people of small powers learn from the story 
of the little lad? (John 6: 8, 9.) 

5. Tue Mrracze (vs. 39-41).—How do you imagine this 
company arranged? Why is it especially fitting to praise 
God in connection with our eating? Why does Christ always 
use men to distribute his gifts? Why is this the only mira- 
ele recorded in all four Gospels? (Matt. 14: 13-21; Luke 
9: 10-17; John 6: 1-14.) 

6. ABUNDANCE (vs. 42-44).—How do Christ’s gifts com- 
pare, for satisfying power, with those of the world? What 
kind of baskets were these? What were these fragments? 
What does the careful preservation of them teach you? What 
great spiritual truth is typifjed by the fact that the disciples 
had more than they started with? (Prov. 11 : 24.) 

For the Superintendent. 

1. Why did Christ and his disciples wish to be alone? 
2. Where did they go? 3. Who followedthem? 4. Why? 
5. What did Christ do for this great throng? 6. How much 
food was there at the beginning of the miracle? 7. And how 
much was left after all were satisfied? 8. How many were 
fed? 9. What lesson must have been learned by the lad who 
gave up his dinner for Christ ? 

Boston, Mass. 

a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing. 


1, How came it that Jesus and his disciples were in a desert 
pe? 2. How came the necessity of feeding the five thou- 
Mow did Jesus meet the necesity? 4 What 
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proves that they were plentifully fed? 5. What do we learn 
here for our times of need? 

4@- These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 
on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YY 
Sociological Notes. 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


i a miracle wrought by Christ is a sign of the king- 

dom, and as such, has a prophetic character. They 
foretell the displacement of the world’s anguish and disorder 
by the coming of the kingdom of peaceand joy. The feeding 
of the multitudes deals with the world’s want and hunger, and 
predicts that, in the era when the kingdom shall be fully 
established, it shall be unknown. It is greatest in the lowest 
level of our race. Savage peoples, who occupy countries of 
abundant resources, yet live in hunger, which is so constant 
as to constitute the chief misery of their lives. When the 
present area of the United States was occupied by but a quar- 
ter of a million of Indians, with the resources which now feed 
three hundred times as many at their disposal, they suffered 
greatly and frequently from famine, Patagonia is a country 
of finer agricultural capacity than Scotland; yet its scanty 
population are a famine-stricken people, as are also the in- 
habitants of Corea, and of many other parts of the earth 
which are but thinly settled. 

Some political economists look to the future with appre- 
hension, as an era, probably, of over-population and general 
want, or insufficiency of food. This miracle prophesies a 
future very different from that, and the facts of history con- 
firm its hopefulness. The economists ask, like the disciples, 
“Whence shall we get them bread?” They also suggest 
that they be “sent away,” in this case. out of the world, by 

uch benevolent agents as war, pestilence, and famine. 

Christ says ‘Give them to eat,” and thus far his word and 
history have coincided. Increase of numbers has been out- 
run, within the bounds of Christendom, by the increase of 
man’s power over the resources of nature. The more the 
thousands, the ampler the share of each. Along with the 
spiritual brotherhood of the gospel has come a new brother- 
hood of close association and mutual helpfulness in industry, 
which has falsified the gloomy predictions of the economic 
pessimist. In the Master's hands still the bread is multi- 
plied, as the wheat in its season “ brings forth some forty, 
some sixty, and some an hundred fold.” The richer and less 
accessible soils have been brought under tillage, with steadily 
increasing returns for the labor expended on them. The 
regions where myriads starved feed the millions, and show a 
surplus. And whenever, in any part of the world, there rises 
the cry of need, the instincts of Christian feeling and the ap- 
pliances of Christian civilization go into partnership to meet 
the need by gifts out of the abundance of food. 

It is significant that the ordering of the multitudes is one 
condition of the miracle. It is not to a mob that the gifts of 
the kingdom come, but to the orderly, obedient society, which 
knows the value of the word of command. It is this order 
which makes it worth while to sow what else another might 
reap. It is this which fosters thrift, invention, and indus- 
trial association for the conquest of nature. 


Philadelphia. 
KSA 


Lesson Summary. 


HE unselfish love of Jesus for those who were in need, 
and his tender sympathy with them in their bodily 
wants, stand out in this lesson. Jesus was tired. He longed 
for rest. As he was seeking rest, he was followed by many 
who wanted help from him in his words and ways. When 
he saw their needs and their longings, he gave up rest, and 
gave himself anew tothem. He taught them lovingly. He 
was a blessing to them. 

Those who have the spirit of Jesus will be ready to make 
fresh effort in behalf of needy souls, even when. they have 
spent their strength in such effort, and long for rest. And 
those who thus give themselves to others in the spirit of 
Jesus “shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they shall 
walk, and not faint.” 

Although Jesus desired the spiritual good of men, he did 
not overlook or undervalue their bodily wants. When they 
were hungry, he gave them bread. He used his divine 
power to secure that bread for them. Even though his dis- 
ciples protested that they had no bread to give, he directed 
them to give bread; and his command carried with it an 
assurance of power from God to perform the duty indicated. 

A disciple of Jesus can go to the poor with the love of God 
in his heart, and a loaf of bread in his hand, and be a repre- 
sentative of Jesus, with the power of Jesus back of him. 
Bread for the body and bread for the spirit can go together 


: "Wel. 36, No. 53 


in Christian service, in accordance with the command to all 
the disciples, “Give ye them to eat.” 


_—— 
Added Points. 


Love longs for companionship with the loved one. Those 
who love Jesus want to be near him, and he is glad to have 
them there. 

It is right to long for rest, even when we cannot get it. It 
would be harder yet to toil on when tired, if we could not 
hope for rest by and by. 

Those who have once known what it is to be with Jesus, 
cannot be contented away from him, Those who know most 
of him want to know more. ; 

Jesus loves to teach, loves to show sympathy, loves to love. 
He is the same to-day in all this, as he was when here in the 
flesh so long ago. 

We may not know how we can do as Jesus commands; but 
it is our duty to heed those commands, and to act in accord- 
ance with them. He will show the way. 

A little may prove very much, when it is all we have, and 
is put at the service of Christ. 

Those hungry ones were fed by a direct gift from God. 
How are we fed? Who gives us our daily bread? 


Home-Made Lesson-Leaves. 


HE teacher ofa class of fifteen girls, in a Sunday- 
school of Lima, Indiana, in giving her experience, 
like that of many teachers, says, “ The greatest difficulty 
I experienced was to get the ten-year-old youngsters to 
study.” During 1894, therefore, she has “tried an ex- 
periment, which has worked well.” Each Sunday she 
gives them lesson-papers prepared by herself, and printed 
on a hektograph. “On each paper is the name of the 
lesson, the place where it is found in the Bible, the 
golden text, and either some questions or a plan of study. 
I try to have variety, and I find that my efforts have 
secured study and the use of Bibles instead of lesnen> 
leaves.” 
Here is a specimen of the home-made question-leaves: 


How Many THINGS CAN You LEARN FROM LEsson II, 
OCTOBER 14? 

I found the lesson (Luke 5: 1-11), Can you? 

I found the names of three fishermen. Can you? 

I found four things about the way these three fishermen 
worked. Can you? 

I found a promise which Jesus made to one of these fisher- 
men. Can you? 

I found what Jesus did for these three fishermen. Can you? 

I found what these three fishermen were glad te give up » 
follow Jesus. Can you? 

I learned the golden text, Can you? ‘Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers of men.” 


This form also required Bible-searching during the 
Sunday-school hour: 
Lesson IV, OCTOBER 28, 


Golden Text ; “The Son of man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins.” 





Mark 2: 1-12, 





See if you can find someihing in these verses about 


A crowd. A roof. 
A preacher. A miracle. 
A sick man. A bed. 


One who knew what men were thinking. 
One who could forgive sins, 


Can you find the meaning of 
Noised, inv.1? 


Press, * ¥, 4? 
Perceived, “ v.8? | 
Amazed, “ v.12? 


Sometimes the form has blanks for answers to be 
written in, as a part of the class exercise on Sunday. 
The lesson of November 18, on Luke 6, was entitled “A 
Part of Christ’s Sermon,” and the questions, arranged 
in a column, were these : 


Whom shall we love? 

Whom shall we do good to? 

Whom shall we bless? 

Whom shall we pray for? 

Whom shall we give to? 

What shall we do to him that smites us 
on one cheek ? 

What shall we do to others ? 


Two blank columns followed-the question column for 
showing the contrast of “Two Ways of Doing.” Below 
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; 
is.a copy of the answers actually written by one of the 
little girls: 
CHRIST’s Way. MAN’s Way. 
Love your enemies. Youreelf and friends. 
Do good to those that hate you. | Do good to those that are good 
’ to you. 


Bless those that curse you. Bless those that you love. 


Pray for them that despitefully | Pray for your friends, 


use you. 

Give to every man that asketh | Give to those that give to you. 
of thee. 

I think if any one smote Christ | If any one smote us on one 
on one cheek, he would let; cheek, I think we would 
them smite him on the other.| smite them. 

Do to others as you wish that | Do to others as they do unto 
they should do unto you. you, 














Idaho sian Mics Work. 
By Walter S. Bruce. 


DAHO, “The Gem of the Mountains,” until recently 
so little known and thought of in the East, is gradu- 
ally creeping into prominence among her sister states, 
not only because of her wonderful gold and silver mines, 
and unequaled fruit and agricultural products, but also 
because of the energy and intelligence of her people, 
and their determination to utilize to the greatest extent 
her matchless resources for the upbuilding of a common- 
wealth which shall excel in all that goes to the making 
of true manhood and womanhood. To this end, a splen- 
did system of public schools is maintained, supplemented 
by a state university which would be a credit to an older 
commonwealth than that of Idado. Private enterprise 
has also been active in developing other educational in- 
stitutions, so that the coming generation in this state 
may not be ignorant for lack of sufficient advantages, 
Benevolent organizations of various kinds, and sup- 
ported in various ways, are numerous. Nearly every 
Christian denomination is represented throughout the 
state, and some of them are quite strongly intrenched, 
and, with prospects of growing as the state grows, will, 
no doubt, prove to be a great factor ig its future de- 
velopment. 

Along with the churches come the Sunday-schools, 
and we find them scattered all over the state,—held in 
miners’ cabins, in log school-houses, in private homes, 
at summer resorts, out of doors under the swaying pines, 
in all sorts of church edifices, and carried on under all 
sorts of conditions and in all sorts of ways. Yonder in 
the mountain is a little, one-room, rough-boarded, un- 
painted school-house, where a worn-out girl, perchance 
just graduated from the city high-school, and not so old 
by several summers as some of her fifteen or sixteen 
pupils, spends day after day in wearily trying to instill 
the elements of an education into the brains of her 
young mountaineers; and though the week’s work be 
ever so tiresome, and the little body ever so weary when 
*tis done, she is found on Sunday morning faithfully at 
the same post of duty, but with another text-book before 
her, and another lesson for her charges. The seed has 
been sown in good ground here, and now is bearing 
fruit to the honor and glory of God. Yonder is a mining- 
camp, possibly two hundred rough men living huddled 
together in the forty or fifty paintless cabins forming the 
“town.” Worked hard all the week, and most of them 
on Sundays as well, it would seem that the ground was 
too barren and poor to nourish any good seed. Yet on 
Sunday afternoon, off on one side of the town, in his 
own little cabin, a rough bearded miner, whose recol- 
lections of days long gone are still fresh, and whose love 
for the Master has never grown cold, meets with a few 
of his comrades for an hour with God’s Word; and lo! 
there is a Sunday-school. All glory and honor to the 
pioneers of the cross, be they the educated and trained 
missionary or the humble lay worker on our own 
frontiers! 

Although Idaho has a great diversity of Sunday- 
schools, not only as regards denomination, but also in 
regard to methods of, and facilities for, work, it is cer- 
tain that that degree of efficiency which characterizes so 
many of the schools in the older and more densely popu- 
lated states has not been attained by any of those here, 
This is not because of a lack of material, for there are 
many splendid Sunday-school workers in Idaho; nor 
because of lack of financial support, for most of the 
schools are on a good footing in this respect. What is 
necessary, then, in order that our facilities and material 
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may be made to be of the greatest possible use in the 
blessed work? It is almost a universal opinion, based 
partly on observation and partly on experience, that 
system is, above all things, the making of Sunday- 
schools. It is a necessity in individual schools, and it 
is as surely necessary that there be an organization of 
these schools. It matters not how smoothly a school 
may be working, how godly its officers and its teachers, 
and how successful its efforts in the saving of souls, it is 
& proposition that requires no demonstration that the 
same school would be improved, other things being 
equal, were its active workers to be brought into contact 
with other experiences and ideas different from their 
own, and from which they might gain enthusiasm, if not 
greater knowledge of methods. It is “diamond cut 
diamond” in God’s work as in many other things. This, 
then, is the great need of Idaho’s Sunday-schools to-day, 
—organization among the individual schools, and through 
earnest, arousing convention work. Can we not have it? 

Idaho has been called a “country of magnificent dis- 
tances,” The scarcity of railroad facilities in some sec- 
tions, and the difficulty of communication between the 
northern and southern parts of the state, would tend to 
confirm this idea. This fact, which, of course, carries 
with it the added one of great expense of travel, makes a 
state convention practically an impossibility at the pres- 
ent time. Several of the larger cities, which contain a 
half-dozen or more Sunday-schools, would doubtless be 
glad to have a state convention held in their city; but, 
as the attendance would be almost certain to be confined 
to the immediate vicinity of that city, it would be a state 
convention in name only, as only a circumscribed section 
of the state would reeeive benefit from it. What, then, can 
we do toward an organization that wil] help us all? Other 
states in the West and Northwest may be as badly off as 
Idaho in this respect, and it may be the suggestions 
offered here will. be used to advantage outside of her 
boundary lines wherever The Sunday School Times shall 
carry them. 

Suggestion 1.—Would it not be a good idea to havein 
each of the larger cities of the state, where three or more 
Sunday-schools are in operation, a Sunday-school asso- 
ciation, composed of the officers and teachers in all the 
schoole? Let the association hold quarterly or semi- 
annual conventions, at which a regular convention pro- 
gram could be taken up, made'simple or elaborate, short 
or long, as the material and circumstances would permit. 
These conventions need not be held in the daytime; for 
all who would attend being residents of the city, it could 
be held for two, three, or four consecutive evenings with- 
out serious inconvenience to anybody, and would thus 
secure the presence and help of many whose secular 
duties would keep them from attending day sessions. 
There is talent enough among the Sunday-school workers 
in Idaho to successfully carry out this plan, and it is 
certain that it would result in much good to the cause, 

Suggestion 2.—There are several of the more thickly 
settled counties in the state that could easily support a 
county organization. Sunday-schools are multiplying 
very rapidly among the farming communities, and these 
new enterprises would be greatly aided if they could be 
brought in touch with the older organizations in the 
cities. It woutd*be a wise plan, therefore, for some en- 
terprising superintendent, in any county where this idea 
could be carried out, to correspond with his brother 
superintendent, and, at an early date, effect an organiza- 
tion, and prepare for a rousing convention during the 
summer, at the place in the county where the best schools 
are located. Where two or more counties.are small, and 
communications between points in them fairly good, 
they might unite; for, as a general rule, the larger the 


number interested in a movement of this character, the’ 


more brilliant will be the success of it. Young and old 
coming together with a determined purpose to learn, and 
a willingness to impart, cannot result otherwise than in 
building up and strengthening the schools represented. 

Suggestion 3.—While these city and county organiza- 
tions are maintained, it will be possible to hold together a 
state organization, so as to gather statistics, and thus keep 
posted as to the progress of the work all over the state. 
And, when the time seems opportune, a state convention 
can be called, and the workers will by that time be so 
enthused by the benefits derived from their minor asso- 
ciations, that they will come up in goodly numbers, and 
with genuine Christian enthusiasm, to participate in the 
grand state convention, 

These plans are given, not on the spur of the moment, 
but as the result of much thought and study on the ques- 
tion of better Sunday-schools for Idaho. While these 
plans may never be adopted, they may lead to others 
which will result in as much good, or more. 


Fellow-workers, let us push the work as never before, 
Let us give ourselves as “‘ living sacrifices ” to it, and do 
it “in His name.” 


Boise City, Idaho. 
rep 


International Bible-Reading 
Association. 


By Charles Waters, Honorary Secretary. 


IME was when the Bible was a scarce book, and pos- 
sessed only by the rich. To-day we rejoice in the 

fact that it is so cheap that the very poorest may call it 
his own, while national education has provided for all 
the opportunity of acquiring the ability to read it. Un- 
fortunately, with the spread of education there has come 
a flood of literature of quite another class which is tempt- 
ing, but not elevating. We need at present something 
which shall revive a taste for more solid and nourishing 
mental and spiritual food, which shall especially lead 
more frequently to the green pastures which God has 
provided for us in his Word. We live in a busy age, 
when the struggle for life’s necessaries is often exhaust- 
ing; and, though it is a pity it should be so, it is neces- 
sary to create a taste for more Bible reading, and to plan 
lines on which the reading may become practically useful. 
The principle of the International Bible-Reading As- 
sociation has supplied this need; and the continuous 
advance in its membership, at the rate of fifty thousand 
a year until it has attained a roll of half a million regis- 
tered members, is an unanswerable proof of its value, 
These members are to be found in fifty different countries 
of the world, and speaking eleven different languages, 
showing that it is equally available in various circum- 
stances. The Bible is the common heritage of all evan- 
gelical Christians, and the International Bible-Reading 
Association is therefore suited to, and is indeed accepted 
by, churches of all denominations ; and, while chiefly 
intended for the help of Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars, it has been found equally useful in churches, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, Epworth Leagues, etc, 

The plan of working is simplicity itself, and requires 
no elaborate machinery for its efficient conduct. One 
earnest worker (lady or gentleman) in each church, Sun- 
day-school, etc., is selected as branch secretary, and 
placed in communication with the district secretary, and 
the work may start at once. 

The course of reading is always based upon the Inter- 
national lesson, which is selected for the reading on 
Monday, while the portions allotted to the other days of 
the week are chosen for their application to the lesson. 
This system has two advantages. In the first place it is 
calculated to secure thoughtful reading, which, after all, 
is the only reading which is likely to be effective. And, 
in the second place, it is one of the best helps which a 
teacher or a scholar can have in the study of the lesson. 

When it has been resolved to form a “ branch,” the 
secretary may obtain from the district secretary, without 
cost, a supply of circulars for distribution to those likely 
to become readers. Members, when enrolled, pay a sub- 
scription of three cents each for the current year, and 
cards of membership will then be obtained and delivered 
to them. These cards are printed in gold and color, and 
contain a list of readings for the year; but, in addition 
to these, they will receive from the branch secretary 


every month a little leaflet containing brief hints on eagi. , 


day’s reading, and, quarterly, an illustrated circular- 
letter. These hints, like the reading portions, are brief, 
in order that there may be no excuse for missing them; 
and many testimonies to their practical usefulness have 
been received. 

Many of the best known Sunday-school workers in the 
United States have testified to the excellence of the 
selection of readings, and this is further confirmed by 
their adoption by editors of quite a number of periodi- 
cals. This might seem to render membership unneces- 
sary, but itis not so. A minister in Canada says: “The 
home readings are published in all Sunday-school papers, 
so that all have the daily portions; but in my opinion 
the Association, with the cards, the little hints, and the 
quarterly letters, is decidedly better, and far more likely 
to create, sustain, and strengthen interest.” There is a 
bond in the membership, and the sentiment of being as- 
sociated with half a million others in all parts of the 
world is calculated to prevent irregularity. 

There are already branches of the Association in about 
thirty different states, but there is still much unoceupied 
ground, and Sunday-school officers and teachers wil 
well to consider the matter, and to cominuz 
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one of the distriet secretaries: Miss H. B. Chaddock, No. 
409 Hague Street, West Hoboken, New Jersey; Mr. 
W. Shaw, No. 646 Washington Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Drury-Lowe, Box 41, Orlando, Florida; 
or in Canada to Mr. James McNab, No. 125 Huntley 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

London, England, 














Recent Volumes of Sermons.* 


STRIKING evidence of the earnestness with which 
English preachers have grappled with the serious 
social problems of the day, is found in the first volume 
noticed in this article. It is entitled Abreast of the 
Times, and contains sermons on social subjects from as 
many as eighteen leading divines, each of them well 
equipped for the discussion of the special topic he pre- 
sents, The Bishop of Durham, himself an authority on 
the social aspects of Christianity, contributes a sympa- 
thetic Preface. The sermons were delivered under the 
auspices of the London Branch of the Christian Social 
Union, during Lent, 1894. The object of the series may 
be inferred from the name of the organization, So much 
is now published on sociological themes that is neither 
Christian nor practical, that this hearty, breezy, common- 
sense application of Christianity to such topics is doubly 
welcome. The variety of subjects treated in the volume is 
extended, but the treatment is adequate. Fuller notice is 
not possible, but such comfort is to be derived from the 
prefatory words of Bishop Westcott, that his concluding 
sentences may be quoted: “ During the fifty years 
through which I have watched the advance of national, 
social, and industrial reforms, I have gained the patience 
of courageous hope, which still grows stronger in the 
stress of conflict. Let the ideal be duly fashioned and 
loyally held and pursued, and little by little it will 
surely be established.” Unfortunately some Christian 
philanthropists have not this “ courageous hope,” and are 
too often using carnal weapons to carry on the conflict. 
Dr. Horton became widely known in America through 


his lectures at Yale University (1893), noticed in The 


Sunday School Times, September 28 of that year. A 
volume of his sermons now appears, with the somewhat 
peculiar title, Cartoons of St. Mark. It comprises a 
series of sermons on that Gospel, eighteen in number, 
designed to present as many pictures of important events 
in the life of our Lord, from the beginning of his minis- 
try to the resurrection, Dr. Horton wisely chose the 
briefest and most vivacious Gospel, and his selections 
have been judiciously made, The style is graphic, the 
illustrations are striking, the exposition usually satis- 
factory. There is at times a straining after effect, which 
seems, however, mainly due to the vivid impression 
made by the Gospel narrative on the author’s own mind. 
There is little of the mysticism which characterized Dr. 
Horton’s Yale Lectures. He appears here as the earnest 
evangelical preacher. The discourses were “ reported by 
shorthand, and afterwards corrécted, but not rewritten.” 
The closing verses of the Gospel (16 : 9-20) are re- 
garded as not an integral part of the narrative, and Dr. 
Horton holds that the abrupt ending of verse 8 is the 
designed close of the Gospel, differing from most scholars 
on the latter point. 

Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Divinity School at 
Cambridge, was rector of a church in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, for many years. He became quite conspicuous 
for his advocacy of the sociological aspects of Chris- 
tianity in both the pulpitand the public press, The 
volume of sermons entitled The Heresy of Cain doubtless 





* Abreast of the Times : A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects. 
With a Preface by the eee s of Durham. 12mo, pp. xvi, 206. New 
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contains many of his utterances made while still a recter. 
As the title indicates, the discourses all bear, more or 
less directly, upon the question, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” Vivacious, earnest, hopeful, and practical, 
these sermons look to the manward and earthly results 
of the religious life. Ready to join hands with those of 
different communions, Dr. Hodges seeks to reduce to a 
minimum the theological hindrances to such co-opera- 
tion. Many of the positions taken will not be approved, 
as the preacher himself avows, by a large number of 
Christian people, yet he bravely takes his stand for 
what he holds to be right. Certainly he himself did 
much for Christian unity while in Pittsburg, and in 
asserting that Christians should go into social life to 
bless it, and into municipal life to improve their city, he 
only teaches what he himself did, It is not necessary to 
give a list of the discourses; they all breathe the same 
spirit, whatever the topic may be. Full of common 
sense, eagerly pushing practicable methods of philan- 
thropy, almost clamorous for Christian unity, the volume 
will be a surprise and delight to many, even to some 
who cannot endorse all the views presented. 

To be the successful successor of Dr. Cuyler, in his 
exceptionally long and useful pastorate, is a high honor. 
To this eminence Dr. David Gregg has attained. It was 
natural that some of his people should desire the publica- 
tion of a selection from his discourses, and he has acceded 
to their wishes, as the “ Publisher’s Note,” prefixed to 
the volume that has appeared, modestly intimates, The 
sermons are on a variety of topics, such as the faithful 
pastor chooses in rightly dividing the word of truth. 
The texts are often peculiar, the treatment is always 
evangelical. Of modern exegesis there are few traces. 
In the title-sermon, from Luke 24: 32, the more striking 
features of the narrative, presented in the correct ren- 
derings of the Revised Version, are altogether ignored. 
In the discourse on Hebrews 12: 1, no reference is made 
to the more exact meaning of “ witnesses” (those who bear 
testimony), although some trace of this sense appears in 
the treatment. The style is simple; the address direct, 
often impassioned; there are abundant marks of Dr. 
Gregg’s early Covenanter training. A good portrait of 
the author forms the vignette to the volume, and most 
people’ will be attracted by the face, which in its ‘contour 
ié not without resemblance to that of Henry Ward 
Beecher. | 

A townsman of Dr. Gregg’s, the Rev. John M. Kiely, 
has published a volume that deserves careful reading. 
The rector of a large Roman Catholic Church, he has 
yet found time to deliver many public addresses outside 
of his parish. Some of these, with sermons delivered on 
special occasions, are collected in the volume. The 
author is a fervid orator; he is frank and fearless; his 
discourses should receive attention as good specimens of 
the pulpit and platform teaching of Irish-Américan 
priests. The familiar paternal address is a suggestive 
fes*~re. The emphasis laid upon the Christian home 
and family is a most commendable characteristic. The 
breadth of reading indicated is very noticeable. Fur- 
thermore, Dr. Kiely appears as the defender of Loyola 
and the Jesuits, presents the Roman Catholic theory of 
the Dark Ages, formally states the position of his church 
toward the Bible, and touches upon miaby topics which 
call for an explanation of what he deems to be Protestant 
misconceptions. It is but fair that such a man should 
have a hearing. Most Protestants need to know some- 
thing of what Dr. Kiely so earnestly sets forth. Here is 
a significant sentence: “ Be assured of it, my friends, 
that no state ever yet gave its support to the church with- 
out demanding some sacrifice of the church’s liberty.” 
Good doctrine that for any body of Christians. The 
author maintains this because he believes in the suprem- 
acy of the church ; and he is wise enough to see that his 
church has always been the loser, in the end, from the 
use of political weapons. 

From Brooklyn to Louisville, from the priest of the 
most highly organized church to the preacher and teacher 
of a markedly individualistic denomination, with no 
hierarchy, no creed but the Bible, no ritual save only 
the insistence upon immersion,—this is the step from 
Dr. Kiely to Professor McGarvey. In apologizing for 
the volume of his discourses, the professor tells us that 
but two of the sermons were written, that the presence 
of a stenographer to report the others led to the publica- 
tion. The series has no special plan; the discourses 
were delivered during the temporary supply of a pulpit. 
As was natural, the mode and subjects of baptism re- 
ceived fuller treatment than any other topics. Kentucky 
has long been famous for discussions on these subjects. 
The exegesis underlying the volume seems to have been 
patient and thorough. It is to be doubted whether the 
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author is correct in his estimate of the church of Jerusa- 
lem. He regards it as near perfection, a model Christian 
body. There is a popular impression to this effect, but 
the records scarcely warrant it. The book is handsomely 
printed, but for a dozen pages the heading contains this 
error in spelling: “ Jordon” for “‘ Jordan.” In discuss- 
ing Hebrews 12:1, the author properly condemns the 
obscurity of the Revised and the Authorized Version, and 
thus gives the translation of Dr. Edward Robinson as 
the correct one. If he had taken the trouble to look at 
the American Appendix to the Revised Version, he 
would have found the very rendering he approves. The 
volume is a very cheering indication of the advance in 
patient study of the Scriptures. That the discourses com- 
manded eager attention may be taken for granted. 

Fourtéen sermons, from nearly as many authors, most 
of them men of wide reputation, make up a thin volume 
reprinted from The Preacher's Magazine. It is, of 
course, impossible to discuss each of these discourses ; it 
is enough to name a few by author and title. Dr, 
Stalker’s contribution is entitled “‘The Christian Name;” 
Dr. John Hall’s, ‘‘ A Lamb as it had been Slain ;’”’ Canon 
Moule’s, “‘ Guidance and Glory; ” Archdeacon Farrar’s, 
“Am I my Brother’s Keeper?” Principal Fairbairn’s, 
“Imitation of Christ.” The others are well up to the 
level indicated in the list given, presenting a wealth of 
homiletical excellence and abundant variety. 

The Rev. Henry Thaddeus Miller is an evangelist 
connected with the Presbytery of Chicago.. A volume 
of sermons delivered by him bears the peculiar title of 
Honey from Strange Hives, taken from the incident in 
Samson’s life, which forms the subject of the first dis- 
course, The volumeis also peculiar in omitting the texts, 
though it is usually easy to discover on what passage of 
Scripture each sermon is based. There are no divisions 
indicated in the discourse. Each moves on to its practi- 
cal conclusion, with pithy sentences, at times epigram- 
matic, with evangelical fervor and pointed directness, 
Mr. Miller fairly represents the type of preachers that 
has arisen in this generation, and his sermons must be 
judged by the homiletical usages of that school. The 
publishers place the volume in their Melbourne series, 
issued monthly, and thus secure a wide circulation at a 
very low price, 

Probably Mr, Moody has done more to form the type 
of preachers to which reference has just been made, than 
any other one person. But no one of this type can bea 
second Mr. Moody. Two volumes of his sermons, or talks, 
appear simultaneously. They seem to have been made 
up of his discourses at Providence, RhodeIsland. Though 
entitled New and Latest, they are still thesamesermons,— 
the same in method, often the same in treatment and 
illustration, though ever fresh and effective. This is not 
the place to analyze Mr. Moody’s preaching. It is Ais, 
That, in moresenses than one, is the secret of his success, 
Scholarly mer stand amazed at it, but cannot imitate 
him. His fervor, his common sense, his constraining 
demand on his hearer, his imperturbable belief in the 
whole Bible, his wellnigh audacious use of the Author- 
ized Version, as if it, and it only, were the infallible rule 
of faith and practice,—all these are found in the new 
and latest sermons just as in the earliest. Those who 
have heard him will find him again speaking to them 
through the printed page. More detailed notice is im- 
possible, and it is needless. To say that these are 
Moody’s sermons is to say all to those who know him, to 
say more would mean little to those who do not know him. 


CAB 


Frank and Kate : How They Found Out. By Arthur A. bam, 
Professor of Natural Science in the W hitewater Wieses 
sin) State Normal School. (12mo, illustrated, pp. v, 128, 
Madison, Wisconsin : Tracy, Gibbs, & Co. 50 cents.) 


There have been many attempts, in the past half-cen- 
tury, to write books that shall teach science to young 
people. 
unpretentious, but evidently of some of those 
qualities which are bound to engage a young reader’s 
attention, either in or out of school. The author pro- 
poses it as a “supplementary reader.” The experiments 
which illustrate the principles are to be performed with 
home-made apparatus, and the author has in mind his 
many pupils who will never have any further instruc- 
tion in physics than they get through these pages. But 
what they get here is the sort that they need, in order 
that they may understand the many mechanical con- 
trivances which they will be obliged to use. The book 
is not for young children, as the language clearly shows, 
although, in the hands of a skilful teacher or an intelli- 
gent parent, young children could be interested in much 
that it teaches. It is “‘ especially adapted for use in dis- 
trict schools, and the seventh and eighth grades of the 





Professor Upham’s effort in this direction is — 
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‘1758, in two volumes. Religious litera- 


‘collection than any other kind. There is 






grammar school.” The author begins each 
subject with things, rather than with ab- 
stract principles. This, in dealing with 
children, is as it should be,—from the con- 
crete to the abstract. 


CAS 


Literary Notes and News. 


That the daysof literary 
finds are not over, even 
in the well-arranged and carefully man- 
aged libraries of Europe, is again attested 
by several valuable discoveries of Luther 
literature, made by the indefatigable Georg 
Buchwald during the past twelve months, 
In the well-known Zwickan collection he 
has found a large number of Luther’s let- 
ters, which for the first time euable spe- 
Cialists to determine the date of several of 
the reformer’s leading works, and which 
are invaluable for the study of the univer- 
sity and literary life of the times. A second 
find, made by Buchwald in the university 
library of Jena, gives for the first time a 
clear insight into the origin and growth of 
the Smaller Catechism, which, next to the 
translation of the Bible, was Luther’s chief 
help in the work of the Reformation. 
Strange to say, it now appears that the 
different parts of this ‘‘; Layman’s Bible” 
first appeared as separate tablets, to be 
hung upon the wall, and these were after- 
wards united by Lutherintoabook. This 
explains the enigmatical tafeln, applied by 
Luther to his catechism. It also appears 
that the catechism grew out of a three- 
fold series of sermons preached by the 
reformer. 


Luther Pinds. 


— 


A well-known Paris 
book collector, M. 
Georges Salamon, is in 
possession of a remarkable library that 
probably has not its equal in the world. 
It is a veritable pigmy library, being a 
collection of some seven hundred of the 
smallest books published. Thelargest on 
the entire list is only fifty-four by thirty- 
three millimetres in size, or a little more 
than two inches by one. This is an edi- 
tion of La Fontaine, a French pdet who 
died in 1695. The book, printed in micro- 
scopic characters, was published in 1850 
by the house of Laurent & Deberny. The 
next smaller in size is an edition of Horace, 
printed in 1828 by Didot. Smaller than 
the Horace is Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, 
a famous French work, issued by the same 
house. Among the Italian baby-books in 
the collection is an edition, in two volumes, 
of Petrarch, printed in Veriice in 1829. 
One of the jewels in the library is an 
edition of Dante, published at Milan in 
1878, in one volume of more than five hun- 
dred pages, yet measuring only an inch 
and a half by four-fifths of an inch. Po- 
litical literature is represented by an edi- 
tion of the French Constitution of 1792, 
and by the Constitution of Holland in 
Dutch, printed in exquisitely defined let- 
ters. A companion book to the latter is a 
Dutch History of Holland, printed in 


A Lilliputian 
Library. 


ture is rather better represented in the 


a large number of diminutive prayer- 
books and Bibles, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Especially note- 
worthy are two volumes, bound in calf, 
made at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, containing two hundred and sixty- 
four beautifully prepared biblical pictures, 
—the work of two Swiss women. A Ger- 
man Catechism and a religious Household 
Book are both Nuremberg publications of 
1666, being each a trifle over an inch 
square. Especially fine are several Bibles 
printed in England in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, their dimensions be- 
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ing only one inch by four-fifths of an inch. 


A still smaller religious book is a German 
Exposition of Christian Doctrine, printed 
in 1778. Song-books and almanacs are 
found in abundance. The former cover 
the years from 1790 to 1818, and are printed 
in French, Dutch, and English. M. Sala- 
mon regards as one of his most valuable 
treasures a diminutive edition ofthe French 
Constitutional Chart of 1814, which meas- 
ures four-fifths by one-half ofan inch. In 
general, the French books of this kind are 
surpassed in beauty, both of print and of 
illustration, by those of foreign countries. 
A work of great beauty in these respects is 
the English Bijou Almanac, printed in the 
middle of the present century, and meas- 
uring about one-half by one-third of an 
inch,—a vest-pocket almanac surely, The 
Bijou Almanac for 1842 contains pictures 
of the Princess Royal and of the famous 
actress Rachel. The edition for 1837 is 
dedicated to the Queen of England, Still 
smaller than this series of English alma- 
nacs is a German series published from 
1817 to 1840 by the lithographic Institute 
of Miiller, in Carlsruhe, Exch issue con- 
tains from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
pages, including from six to twelve illus- 
trations. 
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impossible to state accwrately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list dt any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 









sue for a year, may have sucha position in the 


paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Ali advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. For Terms of Subscription, see four- 
teenth page. 


Cotighs and hoarseness, The irritation that 
induces coughing is immediately relieved by 
using “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” <A 
simple and safe remedy. 





_SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Food Exposition is an educator for house- 

keepers. You are not obliged toatiend itto oapezomete 

Cream 

Your grocer can supply you; always feady ; uniform 
results assured. Insist upon having Borden's. 























The International Series 


Colored 
“Bible Lesson Pictures” 


Reduced in Price 
To $1.00 per quarter. 












The Colored 
Bible Lesson 
Picture Cards ... 


x 

: Reduced in Price 
¢ 7 3 cents per quarter. 
x 


Quality still improving. Send name 
and address for samples, to 


HARRIS, JONES, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





WESTMINSTER TEACHER 


The most popular periodical of its class. 
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Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 


the study of Oriental habits of thinking and _ living. 


volume Dr. 





In this 
Trumbull groups certain of his 


personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 


It is very 


and more. Among the subjects 


of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 


The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 


book contains full topical and 
thirty illustrations characteristic 


The 
scriptural indexes, while some 
of Eastern life enhance the value 


and attractiveness of the volume. 


‘Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume."’— Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











““ No other book fills its place.""—Golden Rule, 


(t, Xw MYBETS OLALGTWONES 
OWN THE 
\WTERNATIONAL 

LE »SSONS 





{ Price $1. 25. Semnste Panes Pree. 
|W. W. A. Wilde & & k Co. _Boston, Mass. 


Primary Sabbath School Teacher, 


Edited by Marguerite Cook. Every primary teacher 
should have it; 72 to 96 pages in each ~— and 60 te 
100 illustrations. Settee by ablest primary writers, 

mn Notes, m Stories, Blackboard Work, Les 
son Hymns, Suggestions for Gifts, Object Lessons, 
Choice Primary Music, Record Blanks for 60 names, etc. 

50 Cents per wan 5 Long? r quarter; two or more 
to one address, #o. per ¥ oy uarter. 

We also publish a OLon ESSON PIC- 
TUBE ROLL. One picture on each lesson. Site of 
Roll, Mx inches. Price, 62. per zonn, Sc. per quar- 
4 thalf what others ask) RED Lesson 

TURE CARDS at 10c. per year, (instead of I6c.) 
WEEMLY INFANT CLASS PAPER for 60. 
ear, SEWING CARDS, or “Needle o nen 
aed. “Many other heips for the primary depart | 
ment. Catalogue free. 

DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING ©o., 


B36 Washington | St, Chicage. 

















‘GENUINE OXFORD’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 
The moss Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
nth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. ae rices from $1.50 to 
$20.00, Sor Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson & Ss & Sons, ed Rast on7ehe st.. N. Y. 


axe YOU °” TRAVEL? 


It will oe you little to get FULL INFORMATION 
—it will save i= much, Ask H. GAZE & SONS, 
Chief Office, 113 Broadway, New York, for their 


___TOURIST GAZETTE. 
The Father of the Boys’ Brigade 


Isin dispute. But allagree that Fr. BANNERMAN, 
27 Front Street, New York, is the originator of the 
B. B. QUAKER MusxKerT. Send for catalog military 
goods. Best goods. Lowest prices. 


Ms, Crafts $ 5 Pray Teacher's 5 Quarter, 


ra try 10 cents a 
wanpa pau MOND.NEW ¥ Dak ‘CirY. 


AQMEE COLLECTION E ENVELOPE 


for class use, best 
free. GOODE NOUGH ‘ Y WOOLOM 
A C assau Street, New York. 











se Prince and Advocate.” “The Light or 
the Worid.”’ Two beautiful Xmas Exercises. $3.50 
per 100. Pree. Recitations and achoir anthem., Beirly’s 
lar Chotr Serial. Scentsa 
BEIBLY, PUBLISHER, cuicago. 


“PRIMERFMUSIC 


By Wm. Mason, Mus. Doc. and W. $. B. Mathews, 


This work covers entirely new ground. It is not 
alone «a Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
peculiari 





about the Keyboard Notations and ties of the 


instrument, but much more. Itisa 


> Primer ot Musiclanship, > 


having in it the foundations of Harmony, Musical 
¥o Principle of Phrasing, the correct way 
of p all the embellishments and ornaments, the 


Pringiples of Pianoforte Technic, 


interesting and mind-awakening instruc 

tion. While intended for the use of young pupils, the 
ground it covers is so much more extensive than 
that usually covered by tary piano | 

that pupils as far along as the fourth and fifth grades 
will find here much matter which they have previous 
ly neglected. 


PRICE, BOARDS, 75 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. | 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAgO. 


THE KEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOE. 


Carmina for the Sunday-School 
By Lewis W. Mudge and Herbert B. Turner. 
293 hymns with tunes. Price, per 100, $35. 

yea > is a book we do not hesitate to endorse.” —Zvan- 
oN * Much oupevter to the ordinary book of the sort.” 
~OWorthy of of high commendation.” — Observer. 

Already adopted in a large nwmber of schools, 


and pronounced, by those using it, “the latest 
and best.” 














35 cents, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10th Street, New York. 


MUSIC FOR MID - WINTER 


r Social Meetings : 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, 
For Revival Meetings: 
GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. 5 and 6 COMBINED, 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100, 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday-schools: 
SELECT SONGS, No. 2, Cloth, #40 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW 4&4 MAIN CO., 
76 g. Oth St., Nev New York. 216 Wabash | Ave., ve., Chicago. 


A New Song Book for Primary Department. 
DEW DROPS 


E. E. Hewitt, Jno. R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
SBonid be in the hands of all primary Sachem, 
pad eore'} by mail, 25 cents; 92.40 pe 
. HOOD, 10% Arch Street, Phila, Pa. 


r doze 
f a ast -RICE’S ae 


- $30 per 100. 





PANimEnTa, Der None Ketablished 12 
10 Lessons 16 Cents, CIRCULARS FREE 
TA $. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago, me 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 29, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


ror a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
ber of copies will be required. 








Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES to published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
e7s. These rates include postage : 


CE Ee See $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


tr school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wit supplied with as sony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the fullowing yearly club rates : 

For auy number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in @ package to one address, 
60 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no — can be written or 
prinied on the separate pape 

The pa peoert for a club may be ordered sent perez 
to ladividual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at tifty cents each, when so 


The papers for a club should all gotoone pest-ofies, 
although in cases where a portion of the hers ofa 


THE SUNDAY SCHOO OL TIMES 


Consumption 


The incessant wasting of a cof- 
sumptive can be overcome by a 
powerful concentrated nourish- 
ment like Scott’s Emulsion. If 
this wasting is checked and the 
system is supplied with strength 
to combat the disease there is 
hope of recovery. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to relieve Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, and Wasting. Pamphlet /ree. 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All druggists. 50c.and $1. 





sehool get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
ore » the same school get theirs from another, 
se papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
age ciubs at fifty cents per copy to the extent 
t large Faexaces may be divi ed into smaller 
pack-es of five or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free paid additional, will be 
allowed for every ten Contes pai — in aclubof either 
racter. ‘Nhe free coples for sped ate ¢ clubs cannot 
thee are sent separately, but will be included in the 


Adal tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the «\::b as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proporcionate share of the yearly club rate, 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage tO @ s@parate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

coriestcn, when it has over six monthstorun. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

eer. -five cents to the end of the subscription. If 

— elub agony intends to change hisor her 

‘ora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 

copy, ae long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
wee 


per 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
Changed should be careful to name, not oe od 
otee to which they wish it sent, but also the v4 A to 
tou it has — ph t. All addresses shou 
both county and sta 
ot aclab Tobecriotion is renewed by some other 
B80n than the one who sent the  prozeene subscript 
such person will oblige the tisher by easing that 
he club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
ther — will wie tt bac: stg ne 
@ paper will no sent to any subscr 
the time paid for, unless ae sores pecial request, The 
pee cup wil invari : iy be . at the 
piration o e subscription. new 01 
refore be made ear! 
to en- 
be 


ih copies of an Y one issue of the 
able all’ the teachers of a school to ex 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To wuinisters and missio 

6 shillings eack. 


one or more copies, 

To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

pape pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
A either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 

Be thee he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
= edb to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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TOUCH UP SPOTS 
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orse Bros.Prors. 
‘AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 
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4 Ste Thriling, «ibrar 


agenteare making money y fast. Rope stad 
Distance neo hind 


it. Premium 
for Circulars to 


© susmrakctek Yes! 


CO., Hartford, Conn 


WiLL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


can make $1200 to this work! 
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Peter Motler’s 
Norwegian Cod Liver Oi 


MOLLER'S Cod Liver Oil, by an improved 


ears ae scientific in- 


the Easiest to 

be Continsousty Administered without consing © 
tric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval petites, S.Sied 
and dated, For sale by all rightly-stocked druggists. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 








Sankey Model 


STYLE 431. 


Used by MR. IRA D. SANKEY. 


Pianos. rangi in price from $27 to $1,400. 
spection mi 


Catalogues Free. 


Hlason& Yamin 


in. New York. Kansas City. Chicago. 


One Hundred Different — of Organs “ 
ne 








+FREE HEAT 


The Lame, 
HEAT it if you use 


FALLS H EATER. 


3 years. Highest — 
ences. Sam pie Heater 
ae 
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that Tights your Room 


Takes the place of stoves in medium-sized 
rooms. In successful use in New England 
yt — refer- 


isfmre.co. 








ik St., Boston, Mass, 
Gold and Silver Watches, Silver 
Tea Sets,Clocks, Umbrellas, etec., 
given in exchange for C oupon 
Certificates, issued only to 
every #6 One ompon & given = 
every $ worth of Knives. 
To Agents further articulars, yo ge 
THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, O., Box A 2. 
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and fifty-two 
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gold edges. 


throughout for every-day use, 
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At Odd alan 


when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, 


Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 
Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1895 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
blank pages for notes. 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
printed on thin; tough paper, and strongly bound,— in fact, made 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Make the Men Sit Down. 


[From “ Twenty Sermons,” by Phillips Brooks. 


RB I really begin to speak about 

that subject, 1 am moved to take my 
congregation into my confidence. I am 
moved to tell them ot how a minister feels 
very often, and of how I feel to-day, what 
a great danger there is of the wrong people 
taking the wrong sermons to themselves, 
A minister preaches a sermon on the need 
of visible activity and utterance, and very 
often the man whose life needs meditation 
and quiet self-study takes the sermon to 
himself, and rushes forth to even more of 
wild and superficial action. Again, the 
preacher preaches n the necessity and 
duty of quietude, and just the soul which 
needs to put forth in action the impulse 
which it has already quietly accumulated 
plunges itself more profoundly into qui- 
escent calm. We take each other’s medi- 
cines, and often increase instead of healing 
our diseases. Many a time one wants not 
to take back a sermon he has preached, 
but to send quickly after it another which 
shall preach the other truth, and find the 
souls for which this, and not the first, was 
meant. I can only beg each of you to 
listen conscientiously to-day, and see 
whether what I shall say is meant for you. 

There is a danger, then, for many men, 
if not for all, in the perpetual outgo of 
energy which so much of our life involves. 
Life is made up of tasks and problems. 
How soon they meet us! How constantly 
~ are with us all our days! ‘‘Come 

do this,” the world says to the little 
child, hardly more than a baby, holdin 
out to him some of its crude materi 
which needs to be transformed into some 
other shape. ,‘ Come and see what you 
think of this,” she says again, holding u 
some hard and knotty problem, and bid. 
ding him exercise his ingenious intellect 
upon it. It is one process of education, 
the calling out of powers by their use. It 
is the tendency of all the practical neces- 
sities of life, the constant outward move- 
mentofactivity. ‘Allis going out, nothin 
is coming in; ” is not that the dismay an 
the despair which settles down upon many 
an experience as it attains to middle life? 
Existence comes to feel to many of us like 
a great river, which is always flowing 
with unbroken force downward to the 
sea, Itneverstops. It isalways pushing 
its waters outward. It gives the sea no 
chance to flow up into it. So is the ever 
energetic life of one whose sole idea is to 
exert influence, to make himself felt in 
some result. How often the river must 
long to pause! How often it must be- 
come aware that its impetuous rush is 
losing for it the richness of the rye 
deep salt sea! How often the busy Fife 
man becomes aware that somewhere roun 
it there is richness which it does not get 
because it opens outward only, and not 
inward! How often it desires to pause 
and grow receptive, and take into itself 
the richness which it now is keeping out ! 

All this, perhaps, sounds very strange 
to some of us, this statement of the need 
of rest and receptivity. It will be good 
for us ‘to stop a moment and remember 
that there are races, and there have been 
times, to which it has been anything but 
strange, to which it has been the most 
familiar truth of life. You open the rec- 
ord of the fourth century, and it is full of 
the pictures of hermits sitting on rough 
mountain sides, or beside the great silent 
river of Egypt, just listening for the voice 
of God. You zo your boat drop quietly 
down the Ganges to-day, and along its 
banks the silent figures sit like carved 
brown statues, hour after hour, day after 
day, with eyes open and fixed on vacancy, 
clearing themselves of all thought, emo- 
tion, and desire, that, being emptied of 
self, they may see God. The most popu- 
lous religion of the world to-day is t 
which flows out from the sacred seat under 
the sacred tree at Gaya, where Buddha 
sat for six years, silent, receptive, until 
the great illumination came. The East 
believes only too readily what the West 
finds it so very hard to realize and accept, 
—that no life is complete which does not 
sometimes sit trustfully waiting to be fed 
by God. . 

Some day the headlong current of your 
life was stopped. The river ceased to 
flow. The waves stood still, and then 
the ocean which the on ow of the river 


had kept out, poured up and in, and 
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death was in your house,—the day when 
Joy, with that subtle look of the pos- 
sibility of deep pain which is always in 
her eyes, came to your door and knocked, 
in the first splendor of the rising sun; the 
day when, being weak and ill, you did not 
go to your business, and the streets which 
you knew so well seemed strange to you as 
you looked outof the window,—those, were 
the days when God was feeding you. You 
lost the sense of being one who was to act, 
and you were one to whom God was to do 
something. You were for the time all 
Oriental then. 

How sacred and rich afterwards become 
the rooms where such experiences have 
taken place! The stream may startagain, 
and push the intrusive ocean once more 
back into its bed, but the river channel 
can never quite forget its overflow. The 
house may go back to its common uses, and 
its doors open and shut upon the comers 
and goers of ordinary life; but it will 
never be quite the same that it was before 
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Pshaw, but this is:‘too easy. Everyone knows that 


Luxuriant Hair 
the missing word is ‘‘Cottolene,’’ and that it is the best 


’ . aa ITH a clean, wholesome scalp, free 
shortening because unlike lard, it is made of pure veget- from irritating and sealy eruptions, 
able oil and beef suet, and is wholesome and digestible. is produced by the CuTicura Soap, the 


most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 


fying soap in the worid, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. It 
clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroys microscopic insects 
which feed on the hair, soothes irritated 


and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
is sold in three and five pound pails by all grocers. * follicles, and nourishes the roots. 


Refuse all substitutes. Genuine is made only by Soh coer. Sep Se. Reve oe 


anv CHem. Corp., Sole i oe Boston. “All 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


about the Skin and Hair,” 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
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filled it, Itcan never be perfectly secular 
again. This is the way in which the new 
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Gatch fh uonnin os if 16 cone hed boon, and now ’ Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
as again be, heaven. ySeé > Thorough protection — no irritation — all 
want you to notice, with regard to this ) moisture absorbed — can’t shrink — 


blessedness of a pause in the outflowing ateon es Sees é ” 
energy of life, that it a plies not merely to _— ee a ee — — —————EE Sold everywhere, Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
what we call our secular occupations, but - wey, enw Seam, 
to our sacred and religious ones as well. 
Indeed, it often seems as if there were a 
sense in which it might be said that noth- 
ing so tended to keep God out of our lives ; ; chamber and sick-room. 
as work for God done in a wrong and su- A oo eg | phy a ~ ge ye! ag Ry wish ey — sock for rubber bootes it ab- 

: + i +3 papers and have the convenient form for reference, € papers can be placed in the 
Lo oun spirit. yee ry neg ober — Binder week by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of 
seanle Pach yo teeempedions page. t binder is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

n em- 
Pha and oo ee, beh ve ones. The Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. Soe 
Scripture rea lic me un 1 Meprws teneb: Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additional. —_ W. L. DOUGLAS undoubtedly 
er, the evangelist, the minister, the work- Twe or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 cents each additional. give greater value for the money than any other, 
layman,—all of them, I am sure, have Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. An excellent Binder, although very plain. | The pt in the business, he still ts the leader. 

bay ey —— wer ha phd pe: oe “Single one, so cents, and 10 cents additional for mailing. |= At z 
religious thought, an i e soul’s 
receptivity. hought made practical, 
turned into duty, tends to become like air 
turned into wind... . The disciples as 
well as the stragglers from Capernaum 


the day on which the unseen presence Re sale MONTREAL, SAN FRANCISCO. % 
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wo or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents each additional. [THe - q 
The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder may | Ga yeaa. | LADI ES be ! ! 
be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. — ' J China “Cl YOUR ? 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | E ina Closets 


& Are the old dishes chipped and 
—perhaps the busy disciples more than 


n cL cracked, and unsuited to settin 
body else in all th d , Se = | Company off & spotless tablecloth? Ww 
enybody else in & e crowd — must CHURCH FURNISHINGS. ~ ' oe oeart . 
have needed Christ’s call to sit down a — : 


° ER - drink poor teas and coffees aud ruin your health when 
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him passes totally out of your mind, and rgans = $27.50 Gelcurated Teas, Coffee, Bakine Powder, aud Spices 

the only thing worth thinking of seems to Our New Write f Cash or on Easy Payments. Work for all. ‘Special discounts, 3 1-2 Ibs. 
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real meaning of the days of discourage- Catalogue NOW. patie oh Ay 7 Coffees. Baking Powder. and Spices. BEAUTIFUL 
ment and self-contempt which come to all — 


PANELS (size, 14x18 inches) FREE to all 
patrons. For new terms and premium list, address 
of” , O fellow-laborers for the Lord! 








: THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
MAGIC LANTERNS. STEREOPTICO P. 0. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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“I HOME INSTRUC VIEWS GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


#0 rustic EXHIBITIONS me EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
» ° tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
/ ; ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr, Epps has prov for 


























MA our breakfast and su ra delicately flavored. be ver- 
LARGEST NUFACTURERS, age which may save ony heavy doctars’ bills. It 
IN THE WORLD is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
0F CHURCH FURNISHINGS =a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
¥ enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
a ——————_________ escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
27 SUDBURY 8T., fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
mn, Mass. “2. ap with: tolling’ ilk, Sold 
stam ». e Simply w ng water or m . 
Sad to. ots P for new 100-page only in ball pound tins, by grocers, labeled thus: 
—__—___—_— -- . —— Jamu EPPS & -» Ltd., Homosopathic 
CHURCH, HALL d LODGE ee ees 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarorro is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
‘she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance df 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sapozzo. Quick 
work can be done with Sarotio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in: fashion and use SaPoiio, No. 87, 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP, : 
And SHAPES . 
UNEQUALED. / 


Ferris | 












Dress 
and 
Sere 
Of Seed ee fio dene wong ot 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicaga, 
Western Wholesa le Depot, 


a ege<i ray prea oen 


for illtstrated circular to 
RRIS SBROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 
Ofice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Office—S37 Market St., San Francisco. 
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iF YOU 


WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN  ©0., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The ECRETARIES. 
Stn al gh ty ag 
easiest, cleanest, . 
1M PLEX \ cheapest duplicating process 
P ever og ee ork is 
be an exact : Se-ciaeme of the 
Printer *sisat es 
100 copies of gs gt = aha 
any writing or drawing —-. t costs bat ae 
in 20 minutes. Vey nec tan ate. 










ore pleasant by using 
BOSTON BOND, 


OSTON LINEN, 
AND a a 


S. Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 





Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushbnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 


opinions. They also make perfect copies, 


Why 


who for years used other baking powders 
(which they considered the best), now 
use Cleveland’s baking powder? 





do so many intel- 
ligent and practi- 
cal housekeepers, 








before the public. 
The “ Beckonings ” 


in the life of the child. 


“ The book stands alone. . The reflex in- 
fluence of the child on the parent is nowhere 
else that I.know described, Still more, the 
still sanctity of childhood has here been 


1 tothe with a rigorous accuracy." — Za/cott 


“It is ouch a tender and subtle study of 
Teal . little souls and hearts.” — Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 

“A man who has read it as thoroughly as 
I have, cannot say too much good about 
it."—Edward W. Bok. 

“ The ‘ Beckonings’ are quite in the right 
direction, and illustrate the true lessons to 
be drawn from all study of children. I shall 
show it a great deal, and look into it often.” 
—Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 


182 pages (34 7% inches). 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beckonings 
From Little Hands 


Light Studies in Child-Life. 


With designs and drawings by the aitthor, and with process-work 
copies from photographs. 


By Patterson Du Bois. 


These Studies in Child-Life first appeared in their present 
form for private distribution only. The book at once became 
known to many beyond the circle for which it was intended. 
These comprised not parents or teachers simpiy, but persons 
eminent in literary, educational, clerical, and other influential 
circles where the child is studied either from the scientific or 
from’ the humanitarian point of view. 
demands from such sources the author now places the book 


are a subtle revelation, not only of child- 
nature, but of the significance of many a commonplace incident 





Price, $1.25. 


In response to urgent 


~ “ Thaye nowhere seen anything approach- 
ing it in tender suggestiveness and apprecia- 
tion of child-life."— Margaret E. Sangster. 


“To me it is one of the most touching 
and, helpful volumes in my case," — 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


“I have read parts of it twice,—the chap- 
ters called ‘ The Fire-Builders’ and ‘ The 
Unconscious Tribute." These two studies 
have in them that sweet natural pathos 
which is always the despair of mere art. 
The book throughout is full of the tenderest 
lessons, and I would it might fall into the 
hands of every man and woman to whom 
God has entrusted the care of little chil- 
dren." — Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


For sale by booksellers, or 
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le know. Stationers sel) them. 
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Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St., 


Boston, Mass. 
__ Please mention | The e Sunday School Times. 





The Best Accident Company in the | 
World offers the Best Accident Policy 
ever written,—a $10,000 Policy for $24 
a Year. 

The United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 


320, 322, and 3M Broapway, New YorxK. 








CHARLEs B. Peer, Pres. Ww. Bro. Surru, Sec. 
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‘The Sunday School Tunes intends to admit only advertiseinenss che. are wruswworthy. 8 
the publisners 


wi. .wiand to 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 


wadatevdhlisiinacdiiatuaie ««.$§00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance ons « 
other «seeneeee 2, 106,141.72 


claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 76,973-74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. P ice-President 
“RICHARD y ow sae Sec. and Treas. 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, 
wm. ¥ey DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. E. Guilt ham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charles 8. len 
Alexander Biddle Edward F. Beale, Jr. 

John 8. Gerhard. 




























FORK CLOTHES. 


‘THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CIN'TL 











Maska ~ptove Lifter. 





for bed ren its from 





A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 


Sind for Semple and Illus. w-page Prospectus, Pree™ 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 











“DO NOT STAMMER ” § 


Horatio C. Wood, D.D., LL.D., he wenn A 
Pa., and Hon. Jno, Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster- 
General, will testify to permanency of cures. g 


Can refer toJohn D. bei my & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to the yogete. 
Institute, 1033 33 beeing Garden Bt. P Phile., Pa. 


Epw. 8. Jounsron, Principal and Founder. 
course which prepares for 


SUNY =: es 
LAW rag 
HOME No.37 Spag Coupe hn 
Shot ctv 


If you think of studying shorthand, or — —_ 
ness course, send for catalog of the famous ROCH: 
TER (N. Y.) BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. A pore 
card gets it. 

Tuy Bookkeeping and sstqdent in each 

HOME S18 Fang | Sree Ceetae oes == 
penmanship, let penreine > — i ng commercia 
arithmetic,etc. Positio ‘Bott \tmto MY. 
teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE bE OF COWMEREE. 
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poor weicome. 41 Tremont Street. 
and Bookk ng by mail. Situa- 
SHORTHAND tion. G. tons prornred competent Dupl. 





Send $2 for solid gold (14 carat) ro Pen. Pimmg 
refunded if unsatisfactory. Agents wanted 
Young's School of eaarvan ssn se-d} - when N. Ss 











In ordering ng goods, or in “making in in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 
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subaecribers 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 
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